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ABSTRACT 

Intended to help teachers explore the instructional 
use of computers meant for books and literature, this book describes 
how to organize classrooms for an online project, how to create a 
community of readers in the classroom, and how to teach children to 
talk about books* It also discusses such practical needs as computer 
equipment, staff development, and administrative and technical 
support* Chapters in the book are: (1) The BookRead Project; (2) The 
Classroom; (3) The Literature; (4) Computer Conversation Basics; (5) 
Books on Computer; and (6) Networks and Online Conversations* The 
book also contains five helpful appendixes* The first presents 
excerpts of interactions with students online; others offer a model 
for a reader-response workshop and provide a comprehensive guide to 
compi'ter resources for teachers* Contains an extensive bibliography 
of children’s books* (NKA) 
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MMH 

m his book may be your first venture into computer territory or just one 
of the many travel guides you have read along the way. In either case, read 
on. What we do here is to describe our experiences and those of others — 
beginners, as we all are — in a technology that changes almost daily. Wo talk 
about what we have learned in the process and, on that basis, provide what 
we believe is the kind of information English teachers must have in order 
to make significant use of these powerful new instructional strategies. 

What will the "telecommunications revolution” mean for books and 
readers as computers enter more and more into the literature classroom? 
As teachers of literature, we too asked that question, meanwhile coping 
with word -processing programs, electronic games, and classrooms where 
children were more "hooked” on Nintendo*"' than on books, d’hen words 
like "e-mail” and "Internet” appeared. Suddenly, it seemed like everyone 
was talking about an "information highway,” yet no one we knew seemed 
clear about where it was going to take us. We wanted to know what 
"telecommunications” had to do with us as teachers. We wanted to know 
whether this newest technology was a threat to our cherished profession, 
or whether it could be made to serve the study of literature and the devel- 
opment of literacy? 

'fhis book is about the answers we have found to our own questions. 
We have come to believe not only that we aui do something about the 
effect of technology in our classrooms, but that we must do what we can to 
guide the development and direction of this powerful new educational 
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tool. While telecommunications has added breathtaking new dimensions 
to the act of communicating, our focus on this technological medium has 
remained directed toward its uniquely human aspect — language as 
communication and as art. 

Books 

Everyone agrees that reading is an essential tool for learning, but it is far 
more than just a skill needed to acquire knowledge or information. Much 
more importantly, it is an experience that helps us discover how to live our 
lives to the fullest. It is through books that children encounter young peo- 
ple of their own age grappling with family relationships, substance abuse, 
peer pressure, and many of the other dilemmas they themselves face. 
Books enable children to break out of their own wc Id, to dream, to come 
to terms with who they are and who they would like to become. Books 
make it possible for the poor and the affluent, the city dweller and the 
rural inhabitant, the young and the old to trade places, at least for a time, 
and to envision a new way of being. Books bring us into the company of 
people whose cultures differ from our own, broadening our understand- 
ing of them and of our world. Books surround us with the beauty of lan- 
guage and give us words with which to share our ideas and our lives. 

Books can do all these things and more, but only if we read them, 
think about them, talk about them, savor them. We spend a great deal of 
time teaching children to read and millions of dollars to improve reading 
test scores or to remediate children who tall below grade-level standards. 
But, important as good reading skills are, unless children read by choice, 
nothing will ensure that children who know how to read actually will read, 
not just in the classroom but throughout their lives. More than simply 
teaching reading skills, we must surround our students with good books 
and make reading an activity so pleasurable, so necessary to them, that 
reading and talking about books is as natural as breathing. In short, we 
have to help young people become true readers in every sense of the word. 

Use of the computer may, at first glance, seem an unlikely way to trans- 
form reading — even for our most reluctant readers — into a pleasurable and 
lifelong activity. Cdiildren, however, have no “reluctance" about computers, 
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which are for them an already natural part of the world. All of us know that 
relegating computers to a corner where students can play games once they 
finish their^real” class work or using them as a gimmick to do the same old, 
boring skill-and-drill workbook exercises is a waste of enormous potential. 
We believe, in fact, that computers can become a powerful force, one as 
powerful as books themselves became with the advent of printing, in creat- 
ing the universally literate community of our dreams. 

The Information Highway 



What, then, is this “information highway'' that everyone is talking about? 
The term suggests a htirly simple analogy — a major thoroughtare, with other 
roads leading into it, all connecting information “sites" with one another. 
Yhc invisible highway itself seems to be a sort ot yellow brick road that even 
the Scarecrow could use to find his way around the Land ot C)/.. But in this 
world ot computer networks, the yellow brick road is a pathway ot electronic 
signals, and “somewhere over the rainbow” is C'yberspace rather than Oz. 

When we first considered connecting readers on a computer network, 
what we wanted to know was howio use a network to enhance our teach- 
ing of literature and reading, not how to build one. We have happily lett all 
questions of how the technology itself works to the electronic Wizards of 
C)/, whose help we acknowledge with heartfelt gratitude. What we have 
written is not a manual for mechanics, but rather a roadmap for readers 
who want to travel the magical highways of Cyberspace. 

The heart of the humanities, literature itself, is often lost in schools amid 
the rush to transmit information and skills. Reading books in the classroom 
is a “luxury” tor which many schools can find little time or money. Educators 
estimate that children from primary through intermediate grades spend on 
average only about ten minutes a day reading real books. Yet recent 
research indicates that a key factor in developing reading comprehension is 
spending large amounts ot time actually reading texts. At the same time, it 
has become apparent to teachers everywhere that students learn language 
arts more enthusiastically through the use ot computers — a contemporary 
medium with which they teel comtorlable. In a book-centered telecommu- 
nications project, children can choose both — computers ^^//^/books. 
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The Challenge of Technology 



Seldom in human history has a more profound change occurred than the 
one brought about in our time by the advent of the computer. As a result, 
we have a remarkable opportunity to make equally profound changes in the 
way we think about teaching and learning. Computers are not, as we once 
feared, replacing teachers — and computer games have not further reduced 
the literacy rate. In fact, word-processing applications have already been at 
least partially incorporated into more than 90 percent of high school class- 
rooms, while nearly 50 percent of classrooms are already making some use 
of CD-ROM, multimedia systems, and networking (Stinson 23). 

While lack of money and time are significant barriers to immediate 
and universal incorporation of computers and telecommunications into 
the Hnglish classroom, they are not insurmountable problems, financial 
support will come as both government and business discover the impera- 
tive need, 'fhe Cioals 2000: Educate America Act (Senate Bill 1 130) and the 
Technology tor Iklucation Act (Senate Bill 1040) are examples of the high 
priority Congress has placed on schools' use of technology. This legislation 
proposes major funding for a special Office of Technology in the L-.S. 
Department of Education and for technology planning and implementa- 
tion in every state. The debate of the day is not whether, but how, to pro- 
vide access tor all children, so as not to increase the inequities that already 
exist between the affluent and the underfunded school districts. 

One major barrier does exist, however, in the lack ot immediate, full- 
scale teacher training at all levels. Commitment to that necessary goal will 
require administrative vision and broad public support, already far too 
slow in coming. We cannot afford to wait. Teachers who want their class- 
rooms to become the learning centers of the future will have to join now 
in educating those who can provide the means and those who will do so 
once the need and the values to be derived are understood. That means 
becoming knowledgeable ourselves, as fast as possible. It means pioneer- 
ing. with meager resources and inadequate time. It means rediscovering 
the energy and resolve we carried into our profession. If schools really are 
going to be redesigned and education born anew, that rebirth has to begin 
in the souls and minds ot teachers. When that happens, technology can be 
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one of the means to that renaissance of the spirit in education which all ot 
us want to see. 

One of the most promising and most cost-effective ways to achieve an 
accelerated, nationwide teacher-training program in the use of technology 
for education is by means of the technology itselt. With video and 
telecommunications linked, teachers can learn trom the experts, take 
telecommunications courses, and visit virtually any classroom; they can 
share hands-on strategies, answer common questions, and solve common 
problems. 

Our advice> based on our experience, is to plunge in now — but to 
plunge in with all the help you can get. Piecemeal learning can be frustrat- 
ing and self-defeating. Find a computer-knowledgeable support person in 
your area> attend a workshop, learn the basics. If possible, use a team 
approach from the beginning, a collaboration among media specialists, 
librarians, teachers, and administrator^;.^ 

A telecommunications project takes time, determination, administra- 
tive support, technological know-how, money, and a little magic. Any 
teacher who aspires to online teaching needs lead time — to develop skills 
and to develop, organize, and test computer applications in her own class- 
room. Administrators need to allow sufticient time and support well in 
advance, if teachers are to achieve the kind ot success with technology that 
can lead to competence, confidence, and ultimately to educational break- 
throughs for their students. 

In this book we have provided a look at ways to use the nearly limitless 
possibilities of telecommunications as an educational strategy in the liter- 
ature classroom. We have also included an extensive bibliography of addi- 
tional sources you may wish to consult. We hope that what we say here will 
spark your own ideas of what you and your students might see and do on 
your way to the future of communication. When the information highway 
passes by your doorway, we hope this book will be your invitation to take 
to the open road. 

We begin our journey with a project called BookRead. In C.hapter 1 we 
shall take you with us on an adventure into the uncharted territory ot 
Cyberspace. 
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The BookRead 
Project 



IVe have seen firsthand the excitement, involvement, and encour- 
agement this type of communication brings into the English class- 
room. Using telecommunications to teach literature can link 
students to other students, authors, and as a result, culminate in an 
educational explosion. 

—Carla Beck and Shelley Sizemore, student teachers 




he BookRead Rrojeet be^an in 1991 with the combination of two 
existing proiects; \VC3U MicroNet, Western Cairolina University s educa- 
tional resources telecommunications network located in North Carolina, 
and the I'airlleld-Westchester Cdiildren’s Reading Rroject, located in Con- 
necticut and New York. 

WCU MicroNet, initiated in 1982 and brought to its present level with 



funding from the National Science foundation, had been enhancing math 
and science education in North Carolina for ten years, using its electronic- 
mail and conferencing features to facilitate communication among more 
than one hundred i-)uhlic and i-)i ivate schools. Western (atrolina Lhiiversity, 
and other educational resources and agencies. W(,L! MicroNet was a 
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resource base of teaching ideas, test banks, and general data retrieval. In 
1991, it had just begun to serve as a similar resource in foreign languages. 

The Fairfield-Westchester Children s Reading Project, launched in 1988 
with funding from the DeWitt Wallace- Reader's Digest Fund, was serving 
1 50 classrooms in Connecticut and New York, supplying them with newly 
published, hardcover children’s books every month. The students con* 
tributed reviews to a monthly newsletter that went out to all the schools, as 
well as to booksellers and public libraries in the community. The students 
also voted on the books they read, and, at the end of the year, the project 
published an annotated list ot ''favorite books” for each age category. To 
further encourage the reading and studying of an author’s body of work, 
the project invited authors into the classrooms throughout the year. 

'Fhc CO- founders of the BookRead Project, Marilyn Jody and Marianne 
Saccardi, met during the 1987-88 school year as participants in the 
Columbia University Teachers College Literature Project. Marilyn, who 
was at Teachers College as a Visiting Professor from Western (.'arolina Uni- 
versity, coordinated the project along with Kathy Harwood, a children s lit- 
erature specialist from New York University^ and Lucy C.alkins, director of 
the Teachers College Writing Project. Marianne had been selected as one of 
the fifty teachers from the New York area to participate in this year-long 
program. 

In seven small reading groups, each with a leader experienced in con- 
ducting book discussions, the groups met weekly to discuss the adult 
books they were reading in common and to examine the latest in high- 
quality children’s literature. Each teacher in the project was given more 
than forty books during the year’s time to keep for her personal or class- 
room library. 

By the end of the year, all of us in the project knew that our reading, 
our teaching, and our lives had changed. It seemed almost too simple. As 
the weeks had passed, through reading and talking together, we had dis- 
covered — or recaptured — the joy ^ reading and sharing good books. As 
teachers, we knew then that we had io create the same kind of opportunity 
for our students. 

Before the end of that "Year of the Young Reader” ( 1989), Marianne had 
secured a grant to launch the Children’s Reading Project and was supplying 
new children’s hooks to fifty-three Jassrooms. Marilyn was developing 
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courses which would be offered at Western Carolina University by computer 
telecommunications network, while she taught the same courses on campus 
at Teachers C^ollege. Eventually, the two of us began to see how the two pro- 
jects could work together, in a venture we called ‘‘BookRead." Thus, we 
decided to run a three-week trial program. 

Our plan was to bring book talk beyond classroom walls by having 
children in different parts of the country read good books and talk with 
each other about them over a computer network. We also thought we could 
bring authors online to appear in multiple classrooms simultaneously — on 
the computer screen. Again, it seemed almost too simple. But it worked. We 
asked Sue Ellen Bridgers and Gary Paulsen, two award-winning authors, to 
become pioneers with us, and although neither of them had ever used a 
computer network before, each agreed immed ately. 

'fhe teachers we chose didn’t have any experience with computer net- 
works, but they were dedicated professionals who were already focusing on 
literature in the classroom and were willing to give the project three weeks 
of their precious classroom time. In the weeks before the actual project 
began, teachers and authors practiced using the WCU MicroNet system, 
sending each other electronic mail ( “e-mail") and learning to transfer mail 
messages between their individual computers and the network (to 
“upload" and “download"). The high school students began reading Sue 
Ellen Bridgers’s books, while the middle graders read Gary Paulsen’s. M 
the suggestion of the students, the classes made and sent videos to each 
other, introducing themselves to their partner classes. 

In the first week of the pilot project, teachers and students read and 
discussed their author’s books in class and in their reading journals. We 
wanted the children to begin focusing on the ideas and questions they 
would be discussing with their partner classes, and we wanted the teachers 
to note how classroom discussions went in order to compare them with 
the computer conversations that would take place later. 

Hu ring the second week, the students began writing to each other on 
the computer, taking to the screen with an ease their teachers envied. Some 
wrote general letters; others addressed specific students whom they 
selected as their pen pals, 'feachers and authors read the conversations, 
ama/ed by the students’ candor with each other, with their insights, and 
with their ability to influence each other’s reading habits. 
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The authors opened the third week by writing sketches about them- 
selves and their work. The students and the authors then exchanged elec- 
tronic mail for the rest of the week. On the last day, all of the classes and 
authors were online simultaneously for a freewheeling chat. Student repre- 
sentatives typed their peers' questions and comments while the class 
viewed authors' responses on the screen. 

Even before the stacks of copy from those three weeks were fully ana- 
lyzed, we knew the BookRead Project was not only workable, but power- 
ful. At wrap-up meetings and in follow-up letters, everyone was 
enthusiastic about what had happened. Christopher Renino, at Scarsdale 
High School (New York), wrote of his special class orVeluctant readers": 

BookRead worked beautifully with my students. The program did not mirac- 
ulously make them a\ id readers, nor did it lead them to an o\ er night change 
in their attitudes about books, school, or themselves. However, they did read. 
I'A'eryone read, and everyone read more avidly, in greater quantity, and more 
penetratingly than they had all \'ear. 

At Whitby School (Greenwich, Connecticut), Deirdre Fennessy said: 

One of the fourth graders was enthusiastic about using the computer to com- 
municate to his peers and Ciary Paulsen, and was silent when it came to talk- 
ing about books in a group. For this student, the computer was an ""equalizer." 

In North Carolina, Melody Eury (North Buncombe High School, 
Weaverville) marveled at the results. She said: 

1 was concerned that these students were reluctant readers. . . . Owe of these 
""poor" readers read ever\' book we had — fourteen! C^ne svho never read a 
bt)t)k at all last year read live. 

rhe BookRead Project moved rapidly from that demonstration to an 
ongoing reality. A second project was conducted during May 1992, with 
seven schools in North Carolina and one each in Ck)nnecticnt and New 
York. Authors Sue Ellen Bridgers and lean (!raighead ( leorge joined us for 
that project. Fhe tbilowing school year began with a live-day workshop at 
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tlie North c:arolina Center for the Advancement of Teaching, funded by 
the North Carolina Humanities Council. Twenty-one schools from three 
states participated that year, along with authors Ann Turner, Cynthia 
DeFelice.and Sue Ellen Bridgers. 

BookRead is now an ongoing project of WCU MicroNet. with multi- 
ple services for students and teachers, including an online continuing edu- 
cation course, "Teaching Literature Online,” and three listservs on 
Internet: BR_Match. a BookRead Partner Matching service; BR_Cafe, a 
book discussion for precollege students; and BR_Review, a database of stu- 
dent-generated book reviews. 

Primary grades through college clas.ses have participated in our online 
literature projects. It has been fascinating to analyze their discussions, to 
discern how using the computer and providing a real audience has nur- 
tured reading and writing, and to discover how our students’ book talk can 
inform our teaching. Some samples can best demonstrate what happened, 
as well as some of what we learned from those online experiences. 



Computer Conversations 



A class of primary students, while tending eight eggs in a classroom incu- 
bator, read a book about a boy who finds a duck egg and hatches it at 
home. When these beginning readers wrote to their partners in another 
class about their reading, every single one of them typed a lengthy para- 
graph describing the plot ot the book. Not one child talked about whether 
he or she liked the book, about the characters, about what they thought 
would happen, nor any of the other things people naturally say about the 
books they read. An opinion was hinted at by two students who used the 
term ''great book” before writing the book s title in their letters. 

The experience is probably a typical one, unless we begin early in the 
reading process by modeling "response.” 11 we instruct children to tell their 
partners what the bool ^vas about, they will not write (nor say) what is 
natural to them. Although in this early example we were unable to see 
whether the partners responded and whether more advanced book talk 
got under way, we did learn from this one-sided conversation that students 
need to learn how to respond to books. We are com' i need that e\'en \ er\’ 
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young children can be taught how to do this. (We shall discuss techniques 
for the literature-based classroom in subsequent chapters.) 

Middle-grade students in four classes in different states spent two 
months reading and discussing Jean Craighead George’s books among 
themselves and with the author herself online. Teachers spent a good deal 
of time with these books in the classroom^ and many of the children kept 
reading journals. Students were free to choose their reading material from 
a wide selection of books available in the room. In one school (Leadmine 
Klementary SchooK Raleigh > North Carolina) the principal became 
involved in discussing one of the books with the students> and several par- 
ents came in to work with them as well. A group of students studied one of 
Jean Craighead George’s books about woodlands in the woods near their 
school. The two participating classes responded to the books they read 
orally, in writing, through varied activities, and by creating a mural depict- 
ing the animals they met in the author’s books. One class even presented 
Jean Craighead George s Julie of the Wolves to another class. After all of this 
preparation, we were eager to sec what these students would have to say to 
their partner classes in New York and Connecticut and to the author h 'r- 
self, who joined in these computer c^mversations. 

Having been steeped in the literature, all of the students had a good 
deal to say about their books and wrote long letters to their partner classes. 
They listed the books they had read and their reasons for choosing to read 
them. They talked about the plots, the characters they liked, and the rea- 
sons why they did or did not like a particular book. Most often they asked 
questions — questions about what books other students were rending, 
whether they liked the books, and questions about the characters and 
events they read about. 

Beyond these expected responses, the students, many of them as 
young as fourth grade, did some even more interesting things. One student 
associated Cieorge’s Shark Beneath the Reef with Armstrong Sperry's CmII It 
Conrafiey a book he had read over a year before. 

Some students wrote about the author’s craft: 



i he wav she wrote, I could just picture what was happening in my head. 



I very time Ibmas dived |in Shark Rcncath the Reel] I felt like I was there with 
him. I like feeling like I am in the story. 
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lean Craighead Cieorge expressed herself [in Moon of the Alligators] like it she 
was seeing the alligator do everything. 

Although the four participating classes never. paired up as reading 
partners, they did write general letters back and forth. On one occasion, 
however, one child disagreed so strongly with another's response that she 
wrote directly to that student, the only instance in the two-month 
exchange in which one student specifically addressed another by name: 

I read Julie of the Wolves too. I agree that it was a great hook but it was NO'!' 
about “a girl named Miyax." It is about the wolves and how they acted and 
helped Miyax and adopted her and how she learned to talk with them and how 
she survived in the Artie |s/V|. I really think you should read this book again. 

Students often related the books to their own life experiences: 

I like the desert one [Cieorge's (hie Day in the Ih’sert] because I used to live in 
Arizona. 



I really like the book. The whole idea of living inside the Catskills is so 
unique. In the same position, I would not do the same. 

I just read I he Moon of the Siilanianders. 'I'he book has the best pictures in it. 
it made me realize how peaceful they are. I have a lot in the stream in my back 
yard. My dog trys \sic\ to eat them but never gets them. Me and my mom go 
and catch them a lot. 

One of the most powerful outcomes of these computer conversations 
was the students' ability to influence each other's reading — most forcefully 
felt, of course^ in the exchange among our high school students. The stu- 
dents constantly asked each other what they were reading and recom- 
mended books. Some students who initially said they didn’t like a book 
changed their minds when they were spurred on to keep reading by a peer: 



Tm in the process of reading Water Sky 1 like it a lot. It’s about a part Kskimo, 
who goes to Alaska and goes on a right \sic\ of passage. Have any ol you read 
it? You should! 
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\\‘hen I I'mished with l(ieorge's| Sky I am going to read Julie of the 

Wolves, hrom the way people in )'Our school described it. it looks pretty good. 

Such comments are typical of these students' recommendations and their 
response to the suggestions of their peers. One student even looked to life 
beyond the two-month project: ‘‘After this project is over will you continue 
reading her books?'' What more could a teacher hope for? 

Most children enjoyed lean Craighead George's books, expressing in 
their letters to her their pleasure in her work and proudly listing the titles 
they had read. I'he remainder of their correspondence was filled with 
questions. It was interesting to note that, even though the children knew 
what questions their peers were asking, they often asked the same ones and 
were not satisfied until they had received a personal answer — their own 
personal exchange with the author. Most questions had to do with how 
long the author took to write a book, where she got her ideas, whether she 
had ever experienced the things she writes about, and where her titles 
came from. But on a more personal note, one student asked, “What was 
the hardest thing to give up and to do? What is your future plan? What has 
been the most exciting thing that has happened to you?" Other questions 
were specific to the books — for example, why she had certain things hap- 
pen, were events true to life, etc. But some children were brave enough to 
disagree with the author: “1 have a comment for Shark Lk'ncath the Reef. In 
it you said that Tomas's father was eaten by a hammerhead shark and in 
another book 1 read that hammerheads don't eat humans." Another wrote: 
“Why did you make the wolves nice? Most wolves are mean." lean Craig- 
head George was able to give all of these questioners satisfactory explana- 
tions (see Appendix A). 

In reviewing these two months of computer conversations, the teach- 
ers were pleased with what had taken place, Certainly, the children had 
read and talked about books more than they ever had before. They were 
able to study one particular author in depth and become familiar not only 
with the content of her books, but also with her writing craft. 

In reviewing what we had learned as teachers from this exchange, we 
felt these children miglu have had an easier time communicating with each 
other if we had paired them with specific partners or, since the numbers 
were not even, at least with groups. Some eightlvgrade classes in North 
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Carolina who were engaged in another project exchanged reading 
responses in groups: “Cougars” to “Volunteers,” “Historia” to “Untouch- 
ables,” “Braves” to “Bearcats,” etc. They were able to follow a line of ques- 
tioning and to answer each other more directly, while the children in the 
lean Craighead Ceorge project most frequently limited their responses to 
their own opinions or to asking questions. However, this experience with 
anonymous individuals in groups led to some verbal showing oft and 
crude comments that required teacher intervention, an issue every middle- 
school teacher understands! Pen names must be used judiciously if 
anonymity is not to be abused as license. 

Another project involved high school students: a group of students in 
the mountains of North Carolina and a group of disaffected learners in 
Scarsdale, New York. Of her North Carolina class, teacher Melody Eury 
said,“l teach a review-level class, and many of them have said that they 
never read (unless, of course, their grades depend on it!).” Chris Renino, 
the Scarsdale teacher, said, “My kids are generally not strong readers, and 
they have difficulty responding about writing.” We wanted to see whether 
groups of young people such as these could be tempted by their natural 
love of the computer and by the fascination of communicating with dis- 
tant peers from very different backgrounds to read more than they other- 
wi.-,c would and to write about their reading. Eortified with the books of 
two fine writers. Sue Ellen Bridgers and Gary Paulsen, and with computer 
labs at both schools, we began a two-month project which culminated in 
three weeks of online time among students, teachers, and authors. 

The students began enthusiastically writing about them.selves. Both 
groups were absolutely amazed by their vastly different lifestyles: “I can't 
believe you’re getting married in lune!!! ” said one Scarsdale writer to his 
North Carolina partner. “Things are SOOOOOOO different here! How old 
are you? NO ONE here gets married until they’re out of college. It’s even 
hard to find a couple that’s been going out for a long time (over 1 year).” 

Letters told of their interests, from cars to religion, and even of one 
girl’s leaving class for a few days to deliver her baby boy. These young peo- 
ple would have gone on for weeks in a pen-pal relationship, but we had 
limited online time and wanted to move them into book talk as soon as 
po.ssible. Many ol the students made no secret of their dislike for reading 
or for school in general: “1 really hate reading! Really, really hate reading! 
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with a Passion!” or ‘M don’t really care about school but to graduate” were 
common sentiments, expressed online without hesitation. Yet we asked 
these same students to read the works of two challenging authors, Sue 
Ellen Bridgers, whose books touch on many of the painful aspects of grow- 
ing up, and Gary Paulsen, whose books about adventures in the wild 
appeal to many reluctant readers, especially boys. 

As we observed the book talk in its initial stages, we witnessed students 
struggling with the reading process: 

I didn't like it (the book] too much, the author kept switching the narrator 
around, and it got really confusing. One paragrap)h would be the main char- 
acter talking, then the next paragraph would be someone who has nothing to 
do with the story, talking. I hate reading to begin with, this just made it 
impossible to understand. 

I thought this book was kind of l^oring and it had too many details. 

I really don't have any more to say except the stupid book we have to read bites. 

While many of these teens began by expressing their dislike for the books 
they were reading, constant feedback from one another began to change 
some of their outlooks. The most poignant transformation came about 
through A_ s (a girl in North Carolina) influence over M_ (a boy in Scars- 
dale). M_ began reading only reluctantly and told A_ a number of times 
how much he hated reading, and, in particular, how much he hated read- 
ing Sue Ellen Bridgers ’s Permanent ConneetionsP'l don’t like this book at 
all. It is too boring.'’ But A_ began reading with vigor, finishing one book 
after another. And, either forgetting about how much M_ disliked reading 
or choosing to ignore his sentiments, she decided to provide him with a 
running commentary on her reading — all of it! For example, she gave M_ 
plot summaries and then discussed author style: Paulsen pulls the person 

reading it into the drama of an adventure He tells what he saw in detail. 

Very much in detail. Details that make you feel as if it’s you, that your \sic\ 
seeing it happen with your own eyes.” She gave her opinions and just kept 
on going: “I'm not through yet, 1 have yet another story to tell you about.” 
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It wasn't long before M_ caught some of A_’s fire and was even willing 
to take another look at Permanent Connections:"'\ like Rob in Permancfit 
Connections as a character because he faces real problems like all kids our 
age pot» pier [sic] pressure and drinking as shown in the book. He has 
trouble with his parents and rebels. 1 think this book was based on a real 
kids life." M_ had gone from hating the book, to discussing the main char- 
acter, to relating events in the book to real-life situations. Reasons enough 
for teachers in both states to rejoice! 

Like the younger students in our online projects, these teens talked 
with great honesty and enthusiasm to the authors of the books they were 
reading. They told the authors exactly what they thought, both positive 
and negative, of their books: 

The book itsclt 'was all right. But I think ifthere was more action, a lot more 
kids would be into it. 

To tell you the truth the beginning of the book wasn’t that great. Then further 
in the book it got much better. The reason I did not like the beginning ot the 
book was because it was dragging on constantly. I can tell I didn’t like it since 
I read less than the required amount. 'There was a chapter when the book got 
really good. 0\'er all from a 1 to 10 scale I gave your botik a .t. 

Usually I really dislike reading. No matter what the author or what the sub- 
ject. But there is something about your book that keeps me gt)ing. I am read- 
ing 1 l^uilscn’s) The ('rossin^. I like the way ycui started off the book in the first 
chapter! When I came to the second chapter I was puz/.led by the relewince ot 
it. I don’t understand how it is in connection with the rest of the book. 

1 had read the PerfiKuient Cenucctionshook. I guess it was alright. You have 
U) understand that I don’t like reading too much. The only reason I kept 
reading was cause I wanted to see what kind of Rob was going to pull 
next. I really liked his attitude. Me played things off that he could care le.ss 
but inside he really had feelings and really did care what happened. I like that 
cause that is what I do. It’s a great way to go about things. Sounds dumb but 
it works. 
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The stucionts spoke to the authors as friends, often addressing them as 
''Gary" or ‘‘Sue Ellen," asking them personal questions and questions about 
their books. They even disagreed with some of the choices the writers had 
made in constructing their works: 

I found some things that the teenagers did in the hook to he unrealistic. I did 
not like the way you described marijuana in the hook. You made Rob sound 

like a crackhead just because he smokes a joint every now and then I also 

don't think you should let your publisher decide what your hook covers look 
like. The cover of i^cnniincnt Connections was way off. That's practically 
fraud. . . . rhe only other thing I wasn't happy with in the hook was the sex 
scene. I am seventeen and I think I could handle reading about Roh and 
Idlery having intercourse. So in the future at least make it clearer that your 
characters have had sex. 

Everyone reading the screen that day — teachers especially — waited a bit 
breathlessly to see how Bridgets would handle this issue. She wrote: 

l)earl)_. 

. . . C')ne problem is censorship, which is sometimes called the selection 
p(>licy. That means a hook that meets literary criteria can be eliminated from 
the school reading list because of something like describing sexual encounters 
explicitly. So there's a chance your school system would not have approved 
PCTs use in your classroom because a parent or somebody might complain. 
I'm adamantly opposed to censorship but that's how it goes. Again, I guess my 
main reason for not writing more explicitly is that intercourse as a physical 
act isn't as meaningful as the passion that it evokes in the heart and mind. So I 
tried to describe that and leave the physical part to your imagination. 

Peace, 

Sue Idlen 

It was a moment to treasure in a woiM that too often prefers censorship to 
wise mentoring. 

While it was wonderful to have authors actually participate with us 
online, it is obviously not necessary to have the author of the books the stu- 
dents are reading join the project. One successful BookRead project, now in 
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its third /ear, is a multifaceted study of the Holocaust among tenth graders, 
one group from a small rural Appalachian school and the other from a large 
urban school, both in North Carolina. Teachers Carolyn Franks (Andrews 
High School, Andrews, North Carolina,) and Diane Rutledge (Asheville 
High School, Asheville, North Carolina) created a world literature imil in 
which the topic, not the individual author, was the unifying force. 

The project encompassed several requirements of the North Carolina 
state English curriculum and had, as one of its goals, to prepare students 
for the North Carolina State competencies test — a perfect example of inte- 
grating an online literature project into the established curriculum. The 
teachers chose several books, both fiction and nonfiction, poetry, and films 
as common experiences which the students would write about to each 
other. They took care to pul students with similar work habits together to 
ensure a successful exchange. T'hey also gave the students prompts for their 
letters, such as: "Write about an incident of discrimination and whether 
you were a victim, bystander, or perpetrator,” or "Write about which book 
you liked best, Ni^lit (Hlie Wiesel] or / Was There |Hans Peter Richter].’ In 
response, the students’ writing was quite focused: 

I liked better because it gave a belter description of the concentration 

camps than / Was There. It told about how a boy lived through years of liviiig 
in a co!icentration camp. He spoke ol the horrors and life threatening situa- 
tions that he had to go through. C')ne occasion was where the lews had to go 
through selection of being killed. He was told to rim through as fast as you 
can so that you will look healthy. 

Ni^ht made me feel as if I was there experiencing the whole thing. T he details 
were so graphic and terrifying. 

I can't imagine not being Ir- f. lust the thought of slavery scares me!! How 
about you? I can't imagine a second holocaust. I really hate the fact that the 
Nazis shot the babies as targets and you had to look at the people who were 
hung. T hat was awful. So how did the book [Nisilit] affect you? 

Because their schools were within driving distance, these two groups of 
students were able to come together at the end of their project lor a talk 
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by a Holocaust survivor and a viewing of the film Schindler's List. In all, it 
was a very thorough and satisfying several weeks. As one student put it: “I 
really would rather not read, but then I wouldn't know anything about 
the Holocaust.” 

Authors Online 

We were fortunate enough to have authors lean Craighead George, Sue 
Ellen Bridgers, and Gary Paulsen participate online with us in our study 
of their books during two separate projects. Their participation took sev- 
eral forms. Each author launched the project by introducing himself or 
herself to the children, writing some paragraphs about his or her life and 
work and sending them online to the participating schools. They read all 
the mail the children sent to each other so that they could have an idea of 
what the students were reading and thinking about. When letters were 
addressed to the authors, the authors responded. Both Bridgers and 
George wrote individual letters to each child, while Paulsen included 
answers to individuals in letters to the group. At the end of each project, 
the three authors engaged in an hour-long, real-time computer conversa- 
tion with the classes who had been reading and writing about their books 
(see Appendix A). 

'Throughout the projects, the authors patiently answered questions, 
even questions that were put to them repeatedly. They were able to clarify 
issues, talk about their writing process, and provide insights into how their 
lives inform their writing. And just as students disagreed with each other 
and at times with the authors, the authors sometimes disagreed with each 
other: “The thing to remember, I think, when you read me,” wrote Gary 
Paulsen to one group, “is that I write about what has been my life, what is 
my life.” Both he and Jean Oaighead George repeatedly told the children 
that the experiences they recount in their books are experiences they 
themselves had had in their own lives. Sue Ellen Bridgers, on the other 
hand, said, “Writers aren't limited to the events that happened to them. If 
they were, not many novels would get written.” I lowever, she also said that 
Notes for Another I.ife was a hard book to write because “my father had a 
similar mental illness and sometimes writing about that felt too close for 
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comfort ” In this experience, our students were able to see that the source 
of a writer s work is not an either/or issue, that writing is a complex 
process in which many influences play a part. 

Our young readers were impressed with the care with which the 
authors responded to their letters. The online writing — particularly the 
authors' introductory comments — was oftentimes as well crafted as their 
work in books, and we often heard gasps of ''Wow!" and "Cool!" when we 
read the authors' letters aloud. Children were awed by Paulsen's view ot 
himself as a writer: 

1 . . . love to write. I mean I really love it, I’he way you fall in love. When a story 
is right, when it cooks and comes right, the hair goes up on the back of my 
neck and my breathing quickens. I just flat love it. but if there was a better 
way to do it (for me), a way that worked better, I think I would do it. If I could 
put bloody skins on my back and dance around the Hre and tell what the hunt 
was like and it worked better than sitting here typing, I would find the skins 
and light the fire. 

We could almost hear the children's own breath quicken, and we certainly 
witnessed their renewed energy in their own efforts to put thoughts to paper. 

Our students were also impressed by the authors' openness with them. 
I'he authors spoke of their childhoods, problems of mental illness and 
alcohol, parent interests that led them to a career path. They answered 
questions directly, never writing 'Tlown" to students, but rather addressing 
them as partners in the reading-writing process. Students let out a whoop 
of joy when, during their real-time chat with Jean Craighead George, she 
mentioned that one of them had just given her an idea for a sequel to one 
of her books. Jean followed through on that idea, and in the fall of 1994, 
her book Julie was published. 

The authors never dismissed or trivialized student talk as irrelevant 
but accepted it as an indication of what was on their readers' minds; they 
respected these readers as persons. After batches of letters went back and 
forth in which the high school students talked about their cars, Gary 
Paulsen, in the natural course of talking about his dog teams and having to 
give them up because of his health, mentioned working on a 1953 Jaguar 
kit car: "1 stuck a 289 in it with a hot cam and it's a little snakey." Perhaps it 
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was the students' intense exchange about cars that prompted Paulsen to 
write The Can the story of a teen who builds a kit car and travels west to 
find himself. 

Students responded in kind> discussing their interests and feelings 
with an honesty that led Sue Hllen Bridgers to remark: 'Tm sure glad I did 
an okay job of describing how smoking [pot j makes you feel. It s interest- 
ing that when I'm face to face with students, they never mention that. 
Maybe because they’re with other people, including their teachers." Even 
though all of our classes knew that their teachers were looking in on their 
computer conversations, none of them appeared to feel inhibited, and 
even those who were shy in class offered their opinions freely. 

While they offered technical challenges and some classroom manage- 
ment problems (it is difficult to keep all of the children focused when only 
one can type questions and responses into the computer), the online chats 
with the authors were project highlights. 'Fhese discussions gave the stu- 
dents a chance to see an author's writing process in action. 'I’hey were able 
to watch while an author stopped to think in midsentence or returned to 
an idea with additional comments, 'rhrough these discussions, students 
learned about the amount of time authors spend reading and writing. 
Clary Paulsen described how he schedules his day of writing: 

I get up at four-thirty in the morning, meditate for half an hour, then start 
working. Not always writing, hut working. If Pm not writing I road and study 
aiKl continue to study until I fall asleep. 

'rhey learned about the research and travel that go into jean Oaighead 
George's books: 

1 spent long hours learning from the scientists at the Arctic Re.search Lab in 
Barrow, above the Arctic C!ircle. 

rhey came to know how Sue Ellen Bridgers creates her characters: 

't\ hard to write about people \'ou know in real life beeause the real person 
gets in the way of the story* so I'm more likely to make up a composite person. 
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Bridgers shared even more about her writing: 

Actually, I write to accomplish two things, to tell the characters' story as best I 
can and to please myself doing it. While I’m writing, I’m not thinking about 
the reader much. Later, during the revision process, I try to make sure the 
story is understandable. I'hat’s when the reader is important. 

Useful information for writers in the bud! 



Teachers Online 

Teachers have been among the greatest beneficiaries of our BookRead pro- 
jects. 'Fhe computer has enabled them to break out of the isolation of their 
classrooms and to enlist the ideas of their colleagues in helping their stu- 
dents become better readers and writers. Teachers talked to each other 
throughout the projects, analyzing their own students' letters, thinking out 
loud about ways to encourage reluctant readers and to enable their classes 
to become more focused. After a series of letters in which his students 
repeatedly stated that they disliked the books they were reading, teacher 
Chris Renino retlected in a message to Melody Fury: 

I have noticed how a siudent's mood on a gi\'en day can inlluence his evalua- 
tion of a book, even so far as to lead him to say something ( i.c., negative, if 
that’s his mood) when I know fr(>m other written work or a conversation that 
he doesn’t really (eel this way. 



C'omforting words for all ot us! 

C'hris also talked about ways in which he was working with his 
students: 

I had my students do some more thorough preparation before writing. I 
think that perhaps that might be all it takes, in certain instances, to get them 
to say more than the first thing that comes to mind — ‘This book is stupid” — 
which is iu)t always what they think deep down. 
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He suggested asking students to speak as ''experts" on the book as a way to 
get them to say more. 

Teacher Betsy Zellman (Leadmine Elementary School, Raleigh, North 
("arolina) planned activities for her students to engage in before they 
began writing online: 

We had special revolving workshops on One Day in the Woods, [O/ze Pay in 
the] Desert, \ One Doy in the] Alpine lundra, and 1 One Day in the] Prairie. We 
had three parent volunteers and our wonderful principal Mike Iordan each 
take a book to teach . . . and we had my class teach Julie of the Wolves to 
[a not her I class. 

Providing another advantage of an online study of literature, loAnn 
(Airtis (Language Learning Associates, Durham, New Hampshire), an edu- 
cational consultant in the teaching of reading and writing, viewed the pro- 
ject trom her computer screen and offered some ideas online in the teacher 
discussion area of the project: 

Is there a lot of [book talk] going on [in the classroom|? Are they getting a 
chance to see that talk written down? f'or instance, transcripts of a taped dis- 
cussion? Might that provide a model ol wiiat good book talk looks like writ- 
ten down? 

Do these students in this project view themselves as writers? Do they write? 
Are they readers theznselves? Are they examining their own lives, remeniher- 
ihg, recalling, re-creating as (iary does in his books? Wouldn’t you think that 
would make a big difference? 

With help on all sides, from their peers and consultants in the field, our 
teachers were emboldened to go beyond established routines and try new 
techniques in this totally new venture. 

Leachers also talked about their own reactions to the books. Writing to 
author lean Craighead Cleorge, Deirdre Hennessey said: 

In (inll \Smnher\ 7.^7, I could identify with the son who had surpassed his 
lather in knowledge ol the gulls’ “loaling” patterns. It is not eas\' to believe in 
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oneself when your father does not believe in you. It is a necessary part of 
growing up, though, to proclaim your beliefs even though they may differ 
from your parents'. It is also painful, as Luke and his sister found out. Your 
story may help some of my students stand up tor their beliefs when the time 
comes- 

Teacher lohn Gibson (Whitby School, Greenwich, Connecticut!, reflecting 
on Paulsen s books, wrote: 

1 am not a Ciary Paulsen authority, but there seems to be a consistent theme 
running through a couple of books I have had experience with; that theme is 
coping with existence and death. 

Reading to Paulsen's Hntchet, Melody Eury wrote: 

I couldn't put this book down! ... A device ol style I connected with is 

Paulsen's use of repetition 'l‘he author uses “alone" three times in the last 

three lines of the chapter to let the reader feel the immensity of that fact tor 
Brian (who is alone in the wilderness). 

With good book talk like this flowing across computer lines, these teachers 
became models for their students and for one another. 



Evaluation 

At the completion of every project, we asked both teachers and students to 
evaluate what had taken place so that we might plan for the future. Teach- 
ers have been very positive in their assessments of the different projects in 
which they were involved. lohn Gibson told us that ‘'the project created a 
community of readers and writers engaged in a common task; it presented 
a body of literature being read, written about, and discussed." 

Many teachers shared John's view that the intense inimersioii in one 
author's body of work was an effective way for students to learn about the 
craft of writing. And these students did do some wonderful writing of 
their own in the course of the project. I ooking over the letters that went 
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back and forth, teachers could see that these letters sang with student 
voices in a way that other class writings did not. When they talked about 
how the project affected their students' reading, the teachers felt, as 
Melody Bury did about her student who read five books instead of none, 
that even those who did not like to read, read more th ui they otherwise 
would have. 

The project also added a dimension that teachers and researchers alike 
found interesting. These students were not just responding to literature as 
they would in a reading-response journal, they were responding with an 
audience in mind, an audience that went beyond the boundaries of their 
classroom. Teachers C>arolyn Franks and Diane Rutledge agreed that 

in writing personal letters to each other, they [the students 1 learn lo adapt 
and accommodate someone else with different cultural or community values, 
rheir ideas of discrimination practiced against them varied dramatically 
from one community to another. 

1'eachers also spoke about their own growth throughout the projects 
in which they participated. Teacher Mike DeVito (Fort Chester Middle 
School, New York) wrote cndnisiastically, 

I experimented with cooperative learning as I had ne\'er done before, I used 
the \ ast capabilities of word processing as I had never done before, and I chal- 
lenged and observed my sludeiils immersing themselves in literature as I liad 
ne\'er done before. 



The Final Word 

But perhaps it is best to let the children speak for themselves. One student 
wrote: “I enjoy learning with you [the online partner]. It's much better 
than textbooks." Another said: "T his project got some people who ordinar- 
ily didn't read much to read a few of Clary's [Faulsenl books. I read The 
Ni^ht ilic White Peer Pied and both of which I might not have 

read." And one enthusiastic youngster wrote: "'Fhe project was awesome! I 
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started reading his jGary Paulsens] books (1 wouldn’t have otherwise) and 
now lie's one of my Favorite authors." 

Teachers tell us that this enthusiasm continues even after a project 
ends. Book talk spills over from the computer into the students' lives. I hey 
continue to read and recommend books to one another. And having 
become aware through their conversations with the authors that books are 
written by living, breathing human beings, students recognize their kin- 
ship with these authors and use them as mentors for their own writing — 
big dividends from such a relatively small investment of time and energy! 

Networks and Literature 



In the BookRead Project, teachers discovered the exceptional potential of 
networking for improving both literature and literacy education. Person- 
to-person communities of readers and writers, teachers, students and 
authors connected across state and regional boundaries have helped to 
erase provincial barriers of regionalism, ethnicity, and economic status. 
Local communities have enhanced reading and literature education at a 
reasonable cost by having authors "visit" multiple classrooms through 
computer telecommunication, "leachers, children, and even parents ha\ e 
entered the new world of computer telecommunications together through 
the BookRead Project. Students have become more enthusiastic readers 
through meeting contemporary authors and other readers like themselves. 

'Lhese children have increased their cultural awareness by getting to 
know their peers in other schools and other regions, as well as by reading 
good books. Thev have grown in their ability to respond to literature and 
to express their responses in writing by practicing these skills in an intor- 
mal, real-world environment. The direct exchanges between young readers 
and their favorite authors he.ve demonstrated clearly that good books 
themselves are the best motivation for reading and writing, while comput- 
ers make writing a natural mode ot communication ior todays students. 



The Classroom 



Dear Gary Paulsen, 

I like reading your books because they always end right. What I 
mean by that is some books are good until the end. Then they make 
the end so unrealistic that it ruins it. Yours aren't like that or at least 
not the ones I've read. I've read these books of yours: Hatchet, 
Woodsong, Dogsong, Dancing Carl, The Crossing, andThe Winter 
Room. 

— Lynn, a fifth grader 



W,,.. 

responsible for a single subject in middle school through university, as 
teachers we are all too well aware of the limits of time and the limitless- 
ncss of the task. At national conferences we have heard leading educator 
Donald Ciraves lament that teachers have such demands placed upon 
them that many give in to employing a "cha-cha-cha'' curriculum on the 
dance floor of the classroom, flitting from subject to subject in short 
quick steps in an effort to '‘get it all in." And with talk of even more 
national and state requirements finding their way into the curriculum, it 
seems clear that we cannot fit much more into th<‘ limited amount of time 
we have with students. If there is anything teachers do not need, it is 
another "add-on" program, however beneficial it may appear. Our first 
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goal, then, in this book, is to show how to integrate an electronic-mail 
project into what we are already doing in the classroom, using the com- 
puter as a tool to accomplish our goals far better than we could without it. 
1'hus the schedule we discuss below should not be seen as allowing a con- 
fiscation of several weeks from that which we must accomplish in the 
classroom, but as encouraging enrichment of what we are already doing 
in the classroom during those valuable weeks, by adding to our own per- 
spectives those of the students, teachers, and — sometimes — authors who 
are now an actual part of our classroom reading and research community 
via computer network. 

In a recent editorial in the New York ThneSy author Saul Bellow stated, 
“I'he literacy of which we are so proud often amounts to very little. You 
may take the word of a practicing novelist for it that not all novel readers 
are good readers" (A25). Reading results in learning, in exploring new 
ideas, in innovative applications only if our students understand what 
they are reading. With greater demands than before being placed upon 
them, with “higher standards” as common buzzwords throughout the 
educational community, we realize that we must bring our students 
beyond merely reading words on the page to critical understanding of 
what those words mean. In the past, we have given them various standard- 
ized tests to measure their comprehension skills. Wc have spent many 
classroom hours asking comprehension questions after they have read 
stories or chapters. What we propose here is not spending additional time 
on reading skills, or, conversely, ignoring skills altogether for more “mean- 
ingful” instruction. Instead, we suggest that classroom time be reallocated, 
from time spent on drills or testing to time spent on dialogue about 
books. It is a simple but powerful shift in emphasis. The K-I2 students we 
have worked with in the BookRead Project read more books, with greater 
understanding, than ever before, as we illustrated in Chapter I. Because 
they became invested in the computer network exchange, they were eager 
to make sense of what they were reading in order to communicate their 
ideas to their distant reading partners. And, as an added bonus, they tried 
harder to use conventional spelling and grammar so that their writing 
would he understood — and, in fact, did so ^‘(mqielitively, so that their 
school would not be embarrassed! 
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Arranging a Schedule 

A first step in setting up an online project is to schedule a time in the 
school year when you and your students can most easily set aside several 
weeks (six weeks is a realistic time frame) for a computer dialogue with 
another class. We have found that one project in the tall and another in the 
spring is a comfortable goal. With your school calendar at hand, try to 
eliminate times when you know your class will be pulled in other direc- 
tions — for a school play, testing weeks, holidays, big sporting events, etc. 



Choosing an Author or a Topic of Study 

Once your lime frame is established, your next task will be to find an 
author whose books you feel will “hook” your students and get them ask- 
ing for more. Or, rather than focus on a single author, you could target a 
topic that you and your students have decided to investigate during the 
year and gather a variety of books on that topic for study and discussion 
over a computer network. As Byrum and Pierce emphasize in 
Children to Litenuy: Chissroonis nt Work, this does not mean devising a 
neat unit of study to be used to teach other areas ot the curriculum, but 
rather devising one that is genuinely entered into by both students and 
teacher, one which uses the other areas of the curriculum to investigate the 
subject at hand. In these authentic learning experiences, the class becomes 
a community of learners who are working for a common goal, who are 
courageous enough to take risks and to delve into material which stretches 
their capabilities. Fur these students, the curriculum is not something 
imposed on them, but rather a course of study they and their teacher work 
out together as they plan what they want to discover about a topic as well 
as what kinds of research and activities they want to pursue. The class- 
room becomes a busy, happy place where children are active participants 
in their own learning. When that learning is inlormed by literature, and 
when that literature is shared and discussed with another class engaged in 
the same study, the insights and learning are multiplied many times over. 
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For example, a class might express an interest in whales. Many books, 
both fiction and nonfiction, picture books as well as novels, are available to 
use, both to provide information for your investigation of these fiiscinat- 
ing creatures and to fuel online conversations with a partner class. In his 
novel Vic Hostage, Theodore Taylor poses the question of whether a killer 
whale should be captured and sold to an amusement park or allowed to 
ren in free. In How the Whale Got His Throat, Rudyard Kipling tells the 
story of a little fish who modifies the whale's throat so that he cannot eat 
all the little fish in the ocean. A Japanese mother tells her child the story of 
a woman who rescues her daughter from the underwater home of the 
whales in Okino and the Whaleshy Arnica Esterl. The excitement of going 
on a whale watch is recounted by Frances Ward Weller in I Wonder If Til 
Sec a Whale, A lonely old man waits for the yearly migration of orcas and 
imparts his love of whales to his granddaughter in Sheryl McFarlane's 
Waiting for the Whales. Young children can practice their counting while 
being enthralled by Ed Young's beautiful illustrations in Tony Johnston's 
Whale Song. Some of the best nonfiction writers for children have written 
books on whales: All About Whales, by Dorothy Hinshaw Patent; Great 
Whales, the Gentle Giants, by Patricia Lauber; and Whales, by Gail Gibbons 
are just a few. Myra Cohn Livingston has selected poems about whales by 
leading poets for her collection If You Ever Meet a Whale. You can read 
some of these books aloud, or any others you might select, depending on 
the ages, abilities, and interests of your students. Students can also read 
and study others, individually or in groups. What children glean from 
these books — the questions they wonder about or the ideas they form as 
they read them, as well as the activities and investigations (perhaps their 
own “whale watch") in which they become involved during their study — is 
the “stuff” of their computer conversations. 

Even when we feel that we don't have much room to make choices in 
what we teach because of curriculum constraints, we can still fill our 
lessons and discussions with literature and share what we are learning with 
other students online. Consider what you are required to teach during the 
year in all the disciplines. Is there a period in history that must be covered 
in class which would be enriched by historical fiction and authors who 
write excellent books on the subject for young people? Is an especially grip- 
ping science topic scheduled for study? ’Fhere are a host of fine nonfiction 
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writers for children whose writings would grace and enrich the science cur- 
riculum. High school English teachers who wish to undertake a compute’’ 
project might consider the books their students are already required to 
read as part of the English program. Of course, these teachers cannot drop 
this core of mandatory books, but there are ways to work them into •'< com- 
puter project. The obvious solution would be to find a partner class which 
is reading the same books and engage in a dialogue with those students. 
Another possibility would be to find an author of young adult tmoks who 
writes engagingly about the themes contained in the required books and to 
study that author’s books to enlarge students’ understanding of them. Or, 
teachers might want to consult their colleagues in the history or science 
departments to .set up a team-teaching approach. The more you can inte- 
grate a computer project into what you or your colleagues are already 
doing, the less burdened you and your students will feel, t.ie more support 
you will receive from other teachers in the building, ar.d the greater the 
impact such an experience will have on all concerned. 

Try to give your students as much input as poss.ble in choosing an 
author. After all, they will be spending several weeks .)! their time, both at 
home and in school, reading and discussing that audior's work. The more 
they feel a part of the decision-making process, the more enthusiastic they 
will be about the project. What authors are their favorites? Which ones 
would they like to know more about? Which genres do they enjoy or which 
ones do you wish to teach in a given term? With the incredible increase in 
books of poetry for children, anthologies as well as collections on special 
subjects, you might want to consider a poetry project for one term and a 
fiction study for another. Eoiklore is another genre rich in books for chil- 
dren of all ages. 



Your Partner Class 



It is important that you find a teacher whose class wishes to read the same 
books and who has a time frame that is compatible with your own. We will 
say more about how to find such partners> but for now, let's discuss some 
things you should keep in mind as you think about arranging a match. 
Again, it is important that your students join you in the decision-making 
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process. Do your students want to write to a class as a whole, do they want 
to work in small groups, or do they want to be assigned an individual “pen 
pal” for the duration of the dialogue? Do boys want to talk to boys, girls to 
girls? Will teachers respond to students? To each other? Will teachers make 
their conversations with each other about the books available to the stu- 
dents? Will you want to invite an author to join the conversation? A com- 
puter discussion can take place very well without an author on board, but 
having one certainly does add interest. Do you have funds to pay an author 
to “visit” online? Can the cost be shared with a partner school or schools? 
Certainly, you would have to pay an author much less to engage in a com- 
puter conversation from the convenience of his or her home than you 
would to have that author travel to your school. Is there a local, regional, or 
national network link available to you that might supply authors? 

Be sure to set up mutually agreed upon guidelines for the project with 
your partner teacher and class beforehand^ so that all concerned know 
exactly what is required of them when they agree to participate. We have 
found that when a project falters, it is often because expectations were not 
clearly spelled out in the beginning. How long will the project run? When 
will it begin and end? How often will you exchange messages? How much 
teacher involvement will there be? How much conversation, if any, about 
topics other than the books in the project will be allowed? We have found, 
especially with high school students, that they are likely to talk at length 
online about their social and personal lives, often in response to reading- 
inspired topics. Students in BookRead Projects were fascinated with the 
idea that the kids they were talking to came from a different part of the 
country and had different ideas and customs. They wanted to air those 
ideas before they got down to the business of discussing books. And often 
these personal discussions became the link to the u* understanding of the 
books. For example, one young person who had confessed to his distant 
pen pal that he had family problems, wasn't trying in school, and had 
experimented with drugs changed his mind about how “boring” it was to 
read after he identified with the similarly troubled hero of Sue Hllen 
Bridgers's novel Pernuinetit (Annicctions. His comment was that the main 
character must have “been based on a real person.” 

It is important for both the teachers and the students to know in 
advance whether such exchanges are acceptable. Many classes we worked 
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with made videotapes introducing themselves to their partner class before 
the online project actually began. These tapes were great tun to make, gen- 
erated early enthusiasm for the project, and helped to build group cohe- 
siveness. Some students even viewed their partner class's tape with the idea 
of choosing a particular student with whom to exchange ideas, while oth- 
ers preferred the excitement of anonymity. 

Ciassroom Organization 

If large chunks of your school day are already given over to reading and 
discussing literature, then you will not have many adjustments to make in 
your schedule or your teaching. You will continue to spend that time read- 
ing and writing, the only difference being that, in addition to sharing their 
ideas with one another, your students will also be talking to distant reading 
partners on the computer. It you do not have large blocks of time built in 
for reading and writing, some schedule rearranging must be done. Since 
students' lives outside the classroom are so busy, it is important to give 
them time in class to read and discuss books. While we expect them to read 
at home as well, the amount of class time we devote to reading and writing 
speaks to our students more powerfully than anything else can about oui 
own priorities. 

The Computer 

In order for your students to begin their online computer discussion, it 
helps enormously to have access to a computer in your classroom. II you do 
not have one, perhaps a computer can be moved in for the duration of the 
project. Although it would be ideal (how often can we expect that?), this 
computer need not even have a modem or be connected to a dedicated tele- 
phone line. Students can simply use a word-processing program to make 
their comments and save them on disk at any time during the clay that is 
convenient for them. Then, either at the end of each day, or a few times a 
week, depending upon how often you and your partner teacher have agreed 
to exchange messages, you can go to a computer that is connected to the 
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network and “upload'' (copy and send) the text of your students’ messages, 
along with your own. At the same time, you can “download” (copy from the 
network and save) messages from the other class to a disk and either print 
out copies for your students or have them read the responses on the com- 
puter screen back in the classroom. You can even do these uploading and 
downloading operations in the evening at home if you have a computer 
that enables you to do so. 

Teachers who must rely on computers in another space, such as a com- 
puter lab or a library, have a bit more arranging to do, so the sooner you 
discuss your plans with others in the building, the more cooperation you 
can expect. Of course, the person in charge of the lab has to know about 
your project and be willing to work with you. If your class has scheduled 
computer time during the week, students can type their messages at that 
time. All the messages can be saved, transferred to one disk, and quickly 
uploaded U) your partner school. If this sounds complicated, rest assured 
that it isn't. Have the media specialist teach you the few simple procedures 
involved rather than you having to rely on others whose time may not 
always be at your disposal. If you don't have enough computer lab time, 
you may be able to arrange to use another teacher's time in exchange foi 
some of your computer lab time, once your project is completed. 

While much of what we say here can apply to any classroom, we shall 
describe in subsequent chapters how the computer network can become a 
part ol high school and college classrooms, where both space and time are 
subject to different kinds of limitations. 
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The project created a community of readers and writers engaged in 
a common task; it presented a body of literature being read, written 
about, and discussed. 

— John Gibson, teacher 



I 

I n ‘'What Computers Still Can't recalling a half century of efforts to 
program computers to achieve “artificial intelligence," Hubert L. Dreyfus 
points out that “the field ran into unexpected difficulties" The trouble 
started, he says, “as tar as 1 can tell, with the failure of attempts to program 
children s story understanding. The programs lacked the intuitive com- 
mon sense of a four-year-old . . (4). He concludes that 

Society must clciirly distinguish its members who liave intuitive expertise 
from those who have only calculative rationality. It must encourage its chil- 
dren to cultivate their intuitive capacities in order that they may achieve 
expertise, not encourage them to reason calculatively and thereby become 
human logic machines. In general, to preserve expertise we must foster intu- 
ition at all levels of decision making; otherwise, wisdom will become an 
endangered species of knowledge. (9) 

Books are where we begin. Before we actually undertake a computer 
book-discussion project, it is essential that our students be steeped in 
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literature, that they learn to talk about books face-to-taee as naturally as 
they talk about what they are going to do after school or about the latest 
baseball scores. But before they can have conversations about books, they 
need to be comfortable listening to and talking to each other. 

Creating a Classroom Community 



A real conversation happens only between people who care about each 
other. If this is true when the conversation is on familiar ground, how 
much more so when we are trying out new ideas, venturing into challeng- 
ing books, coming to grips with different writing styles. It is important 
then that teachers spend a considerable amount of time at the beginning 
of the school year turning classrooms into caring communities of learners, 
places where students listen, not only to us, but to each other — places 
wliere it is sate to take risks without fearot failure and where each person's 
contribution to the growth of the group is eagerly anticipated. Shelley 
I iarwayne, in Lusting Inijvvssions. and Ralph Peterson, in Life in a Crowded 
Idciee. have written eloquently about the need to create a classroom com- 
munity to support students in their efforts to learn. Many of their ideas are 
woven into the suggestions below. 

The Classroom Environment 

We can begin creating a classroom community by taking care with the 
physical setup of the room. "The way we organize our classrooms," states 
Regie Routman, "affects children's views of themselves as readers and writ- 
ers and has an impact on their attitudes toward school and learning" (423). 
(Children can sit in clusters at tables rather than in isolated rows. Area rugs 
and plains create a more relaxed atmosphere. Materials, such as paper, pen- 
cils, and *o Irrth, should be accessible on shelves so that the children can 
obtain them independently. It is helpful to have children work together to 
decorate the room so that they have a vested interest in the space and in its 
care. Shared spaces, such as the science center or the classroom library, 
should be kept tidv so that everyone in the room can enjoy them to the 
I 111 lest extent. We can give children a sense ot responsibility as well as a 
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sense of belonging by turning over to them, as much as possible, the 
upkeep of the room and the other necessary functions for the good of the 
group: class librarians for the library corner, milk money collectors, atten- 
dance takers, etc. Even very young children can be expected to clean up* 
after themselves and leave a space in good condition for the next users. 

A Community of Sharing 

Community arises out of a common bond, something shared — family 
relationships, a neighborhood, a task, ideals or goals. Shared stories can be 
a good place to begin creating a common bond in the classroom. Gather 
the students together on a rug or in a close space and let them in on who 
you are, what is important to you, your personal goals, and your desires for 
this particular class. Share stories from your childhood and your life at 
present. Students, too, need time to tell us and one another who they are, 
to share their family stories, their hopes and struggles. And they need time 
to practice being good listeners. Children are surrounded by so much 
noise in their lives that they have become masters at screening out sound. 
Hence, we cannot take for granted that they listen when we or other mem- 
bers of the class speak. Perhaps certain rituals during a sharing/listening 
time — lighting a candle, gathering in a circle, observing a moment of 
silence before beginning, keeping hands down while someone is speak- 
ing — will help children develop good listening skills. 

As we share our literate lives with our students, it is important for 
them to tell us who they are as readers and writers. Educator lane Hansen 
suggests that an effective way to do this is to ask them to prepare a “literacy 
portfolio," a large envelope or any suitable container in which they place 
articles which reveal their reading and writing. Anything may be placed in 
the portfolio as long as the student can explain why it is there. Eor exam- 
ple, a literacy portfolio might contain a favorite book(s) or poem(s); a 
reading/writing notebook; a picture of a special place where an individual 
likes to read or write; a special writing pen or pencil; a stuffed animal to 
whom or with whom a child reads or has read; a picture of a person who 
has been or is a reading/writing mentor or with whom the student likes to 
read or write; forms which might indicate that a child helps iamily mem- 
bers with literacy tasks — and, yes, even a particular floppy disk! 
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The possibilities are er.dless> and children will soon catch on if you 
model your literacy portfolio before they start preparing theiis. It has been 
our experience that sharing literacy portfolios over several days broadens 
students' horizons as they experience the wide variety of literacies repre- 
sented in the rooni> helps them bond to one another, and provides invalu- 
able information for us about their reading and writing habits. 

Shared tasks, both academic and practical^ are another way to build 
community, (.iroups of children can work together to create a choral reading 
of a passage or a poenn to uncover layers of meaning by discussing a passage 
read aloud, to find the solution to a problem, to plan a unit of study, or to 
create a poster or other work of art. When different groups in the room share 
their work, it is fascinating to see the variety of ideas and presentations that 
emerge even from the same task. There is cause to celebrate in this spectrum 
of talent and ideas. There is cause to encourage these individuals to come 
together in their learning so that we can all be enriched. 

Even in a college classroom, where students might be expected to con- 
sider themselves far too mature for such projects, we have seen literature 
students, working in groups of four and five, write and publish (using 
desktop publishing) “newspaper” accounts of the writers and events from 
the period they had been studying. Each student was responsible for con- 
tributions to the paper, in whatever form he or she chose — news, features, 
book reviews, even crossword puzzles, sports pages, and classified ads, I'he 
content and the display of imagination were both impressive, and students 
considered that particular assignment their “best learning experience” of 
the semester. 

A Community of Diversity 

Most of us have students in our classes from different ethnic backgrounds. 
Make time to celebrate who they are and to rejoice in the variety they can 
bring to the classroom. Celebrate feasts that are special to different groups. 
Invite family members in to share traditions and customs — “programs 
that respect the home and language of the child, building on this diverse 
base, open literacy to all” (Peterson and Heds 8). 

Many children s hooks are available to help a class share in the rich 
heritage of its members, (A'lchrntiu^ Kwanziui, by Diane 1 loyl-( ioldsmith, 
and ,SVve// (jindlcs for Kwanzaa, by Andrea Davis Pinkney, help children 
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understand the spirit of this beautiful African American feast. Grand- 
father's lotirncy k Allen Say’s Caldecott Award-winning recollection of his 
lapanese grandfather, torn between his love for lapan and his love for the 
beautiful landscape of America. )oseph Bruchac shows the lovely relation- 
ship between a Native American child and grandparent and the customs 
they share in Fox Song. )acob Lawrence traces the African American 
migration from the farms of the South to the industrialized North in The 
Great Migration, while Iiilia Fields celebrates their living on the streets of 
modern-day New York with her joyous rap poem The Green Lion of Zion 
Street. Gary Soto shares his Hispanic heritage in the picture book Too Many 
Tamales, 'fhe poems in Canto Familiar, Soto’s latest volume of poetry for 
older children, honor large and small moments in the lives of Mexican 
American.s. Sherry Garland’s novel Shadow of the Dragon acquaints older 
students with Vietnamese customs while at the same time revealing how 
difficult it is for young people to live between two cultures. Soul Looks Back 
in Wonder, winner of the Coretta Scott King award, is Tom Feelings’s mov- 
ing collection of poems about African Americans. In My Song is Beautiful, 
Mary Ann Hoberman has selected fourteen poems which view childhood 
from a variety of different cultures. Written in the first person and illus- 
trated by different artists, the poems in this collection each celebrate a 
unique culture and heritage. 

Because many picture-book versions of folk tales are published each 
year, it is fairly easy to find tales from our students’ countries of origin. 
Reading these tales can spark discussion about ethnic customs and 
encourage children to share other stories with which they are familiar. 

Regardless of our students’ ages or ethnic backgrounds, we can find 
books to help them reflect on their roots and rejoice in who they are. 

A Community of Readers 

If we want to create a community of readers and writers, then we must be 
models of reading and writing ourselves. In "Glassroom Environments for 
Reading and Writing Together,” Nathan and Temple state, “Your students 
need you to read books you choose, and for you to become famous, perhaps 
infamous, for talking ‘books’ in the teacher’s lounge, at your dining-room 
table, at the parties you go to. .Shed your'l’ve no time’ skin — if you’re some- 
one who needs to — and take time, make time, to read” (Shanahan 182). 
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Wc must read, not just texts wliich will help us prepare social studies 
and science lessons or manage a classroom, hut all kinds of books, fiction 
and nonfiction alike. “What are you reading now?" is a question we are 
asked all the time by our students, and they expect us to have an answer. 
From time to time we can read aloud appropriate passages from adult 
books we love, lingering over beautiful language, pausing to voice our 
questions and wonder ings. And, ot course, we can fill our students' lives 
with wonderful children's literature from a variety of genres in daily read- 
aloud sessions: “'Fhe sharing of literature aloud anchors th f sounds of the 
language of literature in the minds of the students" (Peterson and Beds 8), 
1'hey begin to speak and write and think in the language of books. Isabel 
Beaton (Manhattan New School), a first-grade teacher in New York City, 
tells the story of a four-year-old who, while she, Isabel, was serving her 
class breakfast, put a grape on his spoon, held the spoon aloft, and walked 
solemnly up to the front of the room saying, “Abuelo de la noche," Because 
Isabel makes literature the air these students breathe daily, this student had 
taken the language of Barbara Berger's picture book Grandfather Twilighiy 
in which grandfather carries a pearl in his hand and tosses it into the night 
sky, and made it his own. C'Jiildren who hear stories read aloud daily begin 
to love and treasure books, to become passionate about them in much the 
same way that, as author Norma Fox Ma/er says, “Americans love ice 
cream." I'hey have“a passionate involvement, [aj willingness to try all fla- 
vors, a lighting of the eyes, eating it in all seasons, a pint always in the 
free/er" (27). 

Several years ago, Marianne Saccardi spent some weeks reading H. B. 
White's Trumpet of the Swan aloud to a group of first, second, and third 
graders. 'Ibgether they agoni/ed over the death of the old cob and cheered 
for Louis as he learned to write and eventually won the heart of his desired 
mate. 'Fhey marveled together at his cleverness in getting a job and over- 
coming the many obstacles he had to face as a mute swan. A short time after 
they had finished the novel, Marianne received a telephone call at home. “A 
terrible thing just happened," said a very sad voice, which she immediately 
recognized as seven-year-old Morgan's, on the other end of the line. “I just 
heard on public radio that F,. B. White died.” They talked for a bit about 
how sorry they were and marveled together at the wonderful things White 
had accomplished in his more than eighty years of life. “Well, anyway," 
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Morgan concluded, “we'll always have his stories.” By building a repertoire 
of shared literature, we give children a common fund of stories upon which 
to draw all year long. They will return to these books and poems and stories 
again and again for ideas, a perfect word, and, as Morgan did, to recapture 
enjoyable moments spent at the feet of a master writer. 



Choosing and Acquiring Good Books 



There are probably as many deiinitions ot a “good” book as there are read- 
ers, but there are some characteristics upon which most people involved in 
the study of literature can agree. A good book is one which holds the 
reader’s interest throughout, one which draws the reader to close gaps in 
understanding by making his or her own meaning from the text. If there 
are a sufficient number of gaps in the work, the reader stretches himself or 
herself to a new level. If there are too many gaps, the book is probably too 
difficult for the age or ability of the reader and should be put aside. If there 
are not enough gaps, then the book is too easy, too predictable, or too for- 
mulaic to be compelling and should also be abandoned. A “good” book has 
the power to transform lives. 

Over 5,()()() children’s books are published every year. Add these to the 
huge body of work currently in print, and it is clear that selecting just the 
right book for a particular child or class can be a formidable task, fortu- 
nately, there are many journals which provide teachers witli fine reviews 
and timely articles about using literature in the classroom. School Library 
journal The Horn Book The Bulletin oj the Center for Children's Books, and 
Booklist are just a few of the publications teachers can turn to for help. 

Knowing what to look for in a good book can make selection easier. 

^ j :r /xf Kool'c flint hnv'*' mnin- 

rVlIU 11 vve 4tlL lailllliar wiin v)l lilt 

tained the respect of reviewers and have been beloved by children and 
adults through the years, then we also have models against which to judge 
the new books we encounter in our search. 

When we select fiction for children, it is important to consider such 



elements as plot, setting, theme, characterization, style, point ot view, and 
format. Is the plot new and original (or a well-used plot with a new twist) 
or contrived and predictable? Does the setting have an impact on the char- 
acters and the story? Does the author do a good job of creating a lasting 
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impression of the setting without bogging the book down in details that 
are tedious to children? Is the setting believable, even in a work of fiintasy 
or science fiction? Is it evident that the author has researched a particular 
time well and has included details which bring the reader into that time 
and place? Is the theme or message of the book handled subtly, or is it 
didactic and heavy-handed? Does the book, regardless of the sad events 
that might occur within its pages, leave young readers with the feeling that 
life will go on and that the characters will endure? Do the characters stay 
with us long after the book is closed and the details are lost to memory? 
Are they real and believable? Are the characters' thoughts and actions in 
keeping with what the author has told us about them? Do the characters 
grow and change? Are they well developed? How? Does their dialogue ring 
true? How does the author write? Is the language memorable or stilted? Do 
the words sing? Who tells the story — the main character? A third-person 
narrator? Do we agree with the author's choice of point of view? Is the 
book well designed? Is the print large enough, the white space in proper 
proportion, the size of the book right for the age of the children reading it? 
What about the shape of the book? A picture book about trees that has a 
tall thin shape, for example, says something about its subject through its 
very being, even before we turn the first page. 

Particular kinds of books need special consideration. In choosing pic- 
ture books, of course, we need to pay particular attention to the illustra- 
tions. Do they develop and enhance the story? Does the medium chosen 
convey the mood of the story? For example, watcrcolors, with their trans- 
parent quality, achieve a very different effect from thick brush strokes 
done with bright acryllic paint. What about color, line, space? Nonfiction 
books should be judged on the accuracy and timeliness of their informa- 
tion and on how knowledgeable the author is about the subject. Has the 
author studied extensively in the field? Does the author show evidence of 
a passion for the subject, a passion that, as noted nonfiction writer James 
Ooss Ciiblin said in a speech given at Columbia University's Teachers 
C.ollege, '‘makes the book as emotionally involving as fiction, perhaps 
more so" (Ciiblin, “Speech"). Does the author have a degree in the field? 
Has he or she written other well-received books on the subject or in other 
nonfiction areas? 
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Good fantasy and science fiction often have layers of meaning hidden 
beneath an involving plot. Jane Yolen, a prolific writer of fantasy for young 
people, states, 

Life Actualtclls us that the world is not perfectly ordered. Kndings arc as often 
unhappy as happy. Issues arc seldom dear-cut. Judgment is as capricious as 
justice. Babies starve and there is no resurrecting them. Mothers die or run olT 
and are never found, families arc torn asunder and there is no mending 
them. And honesty is rarely the best policy when it comes to exposing your 
friends. But Life in Lruth |tantasy| tells us something else. It tells us of the 
world as it should be. it holds certain values to be important. It makes i.ssues 

clear And so the fantasy tale becomes a rehearsal for the reader for life as it 

should be lived. ( ’Touch Magic (i4) 

Works of fantasy need to be filled with accurate details and be consistent 
and believable. 

Above alK we must trust ourselves. If a book comes alive for us, if it 
holds us, haunts our quiet moments^ calls to us to be read again and yet 
again, then that is a book we must share with the children in our lives. 

Although budgets have been scaled back in most school districts over 
the past few' years and school libraries and librarians have often been high 
on the list of cuts, most schools do have a central library. However, it is 
important to have classroom libraries as w'ell. C^ertainly, we can and should 
send our students to the library to do research, to hunt for books by an 
author we want to study, to search out writing ideas. But when we have 
books right at hand (ten to twenty books per child is a good number to 
aim for in a classroom library), we are more likely to weave literature 
throughout the curriculum, to pull a book off the shelf to illustrate a genre 
or style of writing, to encourage reading. Children have an ever-present 
reservoir to draw upon for ideas, inspiration, and enjoyment. And, most 
important of all, a room tilled with books speaks more eloquently than we 
ever could about the central place of literature in our lives. Literate adults, 
while frequenting their public library, surround themselves with books at 
home as well. 1‘he children in our classrooms deserve the same literate 
atmosphere in the place they inhabit for so many hours each day. 
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Hardcover childrens books are expensive, but there are ways to 
acquire them even on a limited budget. If at all possible, request classroom 
library funds from your school. Perhaps some PI'A money can be used for 
this purpose. Or involve your students in raising money for their class- 
room. They can run a bake sale, a car wash, even run errands. If they are 
involved in earning the money for their library, they will value the books 
all the more. Once you have money in hand, there are ways to make it go 
further. A number of book distributors or jobbers sell books at substantial 
discounts. Book clubs such as Arrow, Scholastic, and Troll sell books at 
exceptionally low prices. They usually offer only paperbacks, but these 
clubs are a good source of multiple copies for group discussions, and they 
provide a way for students to build inexpensive home libraries of their 
own. Teachers also get points toward free books for the classroom when 
their students order the required number of books. 

There are also ways to get books without funds. Elementary school- 
children can write letters to the local high school, asking the older students 
to check their attics and bookshelves for children’s books they have grown 
out of and no longer wish to keep. We can also visit our local library from 
time to time to see if any of the books they are discarding would be useful 
in our classrooms. Ciaragc sales frequently offer good books for as little as 
twenty-five cents. Wherever we get books, however, we must make sure 
that the books we put into our rooms are in good condition and are qual- 
ity literature. On the one hand, a free book in good condition that is badly 
written or illustrated is not a treasure. But on the other hand, an excellent 
book that is dirty or torn beyond repair is not a treasure either, and it sends 
the wrong message to students about our reverence toward books. While 
not being suitable for the classroom library, however, books in poor condi- 
tion can often be put to other uses — pictures can be cut out, paragraphs 
can be put on overheads to illustrate the writing craft, and so on. 

A Community of Writers 

Students, especially those who are asked to write daily, expect us to be 
writers, too. leachers who write know what it is like to face a blank page or 
computer screen, to grapple with the difficulty of putting ideas, seemingly 
so clear in their heads, onto paper in a way that others can understand and 
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enjoy. We teachers should let our students know about the kinds of writing 
we do — stories, letters, articles, poems, lists, reports — and the kinds of 
writing that come into our homes. What letters do we treasure from family 
and friends? What kinds of mailings do we receive from corporations, even 
from organizations soliciting funds? When appropriate, we can share writ- 
ing we are currently working on, asking for our students’ suggestions in 
places where we are stuck. We can ask them to help us hear whether the 
words we have chosen are the right ones. 

Children who are fortunate enough to be surrounded by literature have a 
rich fountain from which to draw ideas and language for their own writing: 

As if holding up an intricate shell to hear the sounds of the ocean, a young 
child listens to the sound of story. I he murmur of kings and queens, courage 
and destiny, rhythm and rhyme, new and strange vocabulary flows into her 
mind. When the story is over and the voice in her car ebbs away, the child is 
left with a residue of the treasure. 

In the child’s mind one story combines and recombines with other sto- 
ries, connecting text with text and text with life. A child who moves easily in 
and out of the pages of a book carries a full spectrum of stories in her head. 
She links texts together, creating a weave of hooks with everyday life, using 
the senses of sight, sound, and movement to uncover and explore common 
theme. (\V(df and Heath 705) 

We often ask our students to write about what they know, to write about 
themselves and their families. Studying a group of authors who have writ- 
ten autobiographies or memoirs can provide our young writers with excel- 
lent mentors for this type of writing. Beverly Cleary, in A Girl froiu 
Yamhill, lean Fritz, in Homesick, h4y Own Story, Hloise Greenfield and 
Lessie lones Little, in Childtimcs, Trina Schart Hyman, in Self Portrait, 
Trina Schart Hyman, and lean Little, in Little hy Little, give their young bins 
insights into their lives and how they ply their craft, while at the same time 
showing them how to weave the bits and pieces of their lives into an inter- 
esting story. 

lames Stevenson, in Don't Yon Know There's a Wur On, and Deborah 
Kogan Ray, in My Daddy UWs Soldier: /\ World War II Storv, give readers a 
vivid picture of what it was like growing up in America in war time. A very 
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different picture of those war years is presented in Bad TimcSy Good 
Friends: A Personal Memoir hy llse-Margret VogeK the author s account of 
how she and some of her friends survived the Nazis in Berlin. In Chalk 
Doth Charlotte Pomerantz tells her mother's story about a doll she had as a 
child. The young girl in In Coal Country, by ludith Hendershot» speaks 
with pride about growing up in a coal-mining community, while the nar- 
rator of Anna Egan Smucker's No Star Nights expresses similar sentiments 
about her 1950s steel-mill town. James Stevenson recalls a summer he and 
his brother spent with their grandparents in his book July. Neighborhood > 
residents gather nightly to hear family stories in Sandra Belton's poignant 
From Miss Idas Porch. These and so many other picture books and novels 
can serve as models for children who are trying to write well about them- 
selves and their families. 

Literature can help children reach into all the corners of their lives for 
stories of their own. When we share picture books that deal with the trials 
of getting up in the morning, meeting a new friend at school, visiting 
grandparents, going shopping, and so many other small moments that 
make up one's life, we enable our students to see that topics for their writ- 
ing can come from anywhere, and that they need not have done something 
“moinimentar' in their young lives to have material for a story. Shelley 
Harwayne, in Lasting hnpressions, and Lucy Calkins, in Livifig Between the 
Lities, write extensively about having students keep notebooks in which to 
capture the seemingly insignificant as well as the larger slices of their lives. 
In these notebooks they record the events of the day, family happenings, 
ideas from their reading — anything that touches them. They try out sto- 
ries. They carry their notebooks with them wherever they go, ready to jot 
down what they see and hear, much as an artist always has a sketchpad 
handy. When they get ready to write a story that will go from draft to fin- 
ished, published piece, they thumb through their notebooks, underlining 
kernels, images, impressions, ideas that really matter to them, anything 
that has the potential to be fleshed out into longer pieces. 

Because the children about which Harwayne and Calkins write have 
been steeped in the stories of literature, they find topics everywhere, and 
having found topiv they look to literature once again to decide the form 
their writing will take — a picture book, a poem, a letter, a short story, a 
memoir, etc. 
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While literature can help our students choose writing topics they really 
care about and decide what literary form is best suited to those topics, it 
can also do so much more. A story or poem or any other Form of writing is 
much more than a good idea. It is howxhal idea is expressed that matters, 
that makes us want to turn the page and keep reading. There can be no bet- 
ter teacher than literature itself to help our students learn the “how" of 
good writing. When we read stories written even by very young children, it 
is easy to recognize those writers who have been exposed to literature from 
their very earliest days. These children use the language of stories in their 
own writing. They often begin “Once upon a time. . . They use words and 
images which surprise and delight us — language they have assimilated 
from their reading. Children who enjoy that “heel kicking hoofer, boot 
stomping stomper, tap dancing dancer, berserking berserker" scarecrow, in 
Denys Cazet s Nothing at All; who see Ima Bean run “tteahop hist" through 
the woods, in Tom Birdseye’s A Regular Flood of Mishap; who hear the dogs 
“bark as if they were eating the wind," in J. Patrick Lewis’s One Dog Day; 
who delight in the alliterative sounds of James Stevenson’s frog, in The Pat- 
taeofik Brooky as he went “splashing through dark pools, sliding through 
shallows"; or who clap to the rhythms of poems and rhymes experience the 
pleasure that a word carefully chosen can bring — these are the children 
who are willing to play with language in their own writing. 

We can use literature to help our students understand how to write 
authentic dialogue or descriptions that feed a reader’s senses and imagina- 
tion. By reading books such as Michelle Dionetti’s Coal Mine PeaeheSy we 
can help them see how some stories come full circle. Students can discuss 
how authors develop characters, and they can read about some unforget- 
table characters, both in picture books such as Kevin Henkes’s Owen and 
in novels such as Clary Paulsen's Harris and Me: A Sianmer Remetnbered. 

Nonfiction writing in the content areas makes up a considerable por- 
tion of the writing we require of our students. So often when our students 
write reports or essays, their writing takes on the impersonal tone of an 
encyclopedia. IF the major source of information for their work /Van ency- 
clopedia, then we shouldn't be surprised. Perhaps one of the most dra- 
matic changes in children’s literature today is the wealth of attractive and 
well-written nonfiction books available for students of all ages, lames 
Cross (liblin writes with authority and passion about such unusual topics 
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as unicorns, Santa C'Jaus, the Rosetta stone, even chairs and windows. 
Readers know from the very first page tliat this author cares so deeply 
about the things he chooses to write about, that he finds ways to make his 
subjects interesting to others as well. Seymour Simon, Dorothy Hinshaw 
Patent, Caroline B. C'ooney, and Jim Arnosky are just a few of the authors 
who write enticing, well-researched books about animals and nature. If we 
make good nonfiction available to our students and help them see that 
such writing can take many different forms — picture books, poems, plays, 
letters, diaries, and so forth — there will be a marked difference in the qual- 
ity of their work. 

Author Studies 

In Lasting Impressions, Shelley Harwayne talks about authors serving as 
children’s mentors in their writing. Engaging in an online BookRead Pro- 
ject is a wonderful hook for encouraging students to study an author 
deeply for an extended period of time. Choose an exemplary writer like 
Cynthia Rylant, for example, whose writings have been honored by the 
Caldecott and Newbery committees, who has written a wealth t)t both pic- 
ture books and novels, and who is an excellent model for children of all 
ages to study in depth. Rylant’s works arc outstanding examples of writing 
at its best: from her “Henry and Mudge” books, which serve up humorous 
and practical solutions to problems faced by young children everywhere; 
to her glimpses of life in Appalachia, in When I Was Yoini^ in the Moun- 
tains and in Appalachia: The Voices of Sleeping Birds; to her poignant col- 
lections of short stories. Every Living Thing and Children of Christmas; to 
the dreams of Solomon Singer, in An Angel for Solomon Singer; to a young 
boy trying to find Cod, in A Fine White Dust. Cary Paulsen, Sue Ellen 
Bridgers, Avi, Ciharlotte /.olotow, Eloise Crcenfield, Mary Stol/., Betsy 
Byars, William Steig, and James Stevenson are akso among the many fine 
authors who have a body ol' work large and varied enough to interest and 
instruct children. If an author has written in more than one genre, in both 
poetry and pro.se, for example, he or she offers even more opportunities 
lor study. 
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Begin an author study by gathering as many ot that author’s books as 
possible. You might want single copies of those books you plan to read 
aloud to the class and multiple copies ot some titles the entire class or 
groups of children will read and discuss together. Involve the students in 
the search for books as well. Read aloud every day from works ot the 
author being studied. Appropriate paragraphs from adult books, it the 
author has also written these, might also be considered tor reading aloud. 

Once you have a collection of books at hand, there are a number of 
things you might look at. The themes or content of the books is the most 
obvious. What does the author most frequently choose to write about? 
Why does he or she write about these things? Do the stories come trom 
childhood, from grandparents, from the part of the country in which the 
author lives? Find out as much as you can about the authors life so that 
students can see how life informs art. Most libraries have a set ot books 
called Soniethiu^ About the Author which contains biographical informa- 
tion on the most popular authors writing for children today. Publishers are 
also excellent sources of biographical information. Most ot them have 
brochures, often written by the authors themselves, on the authors they 
publish. These brochures contain valuable information not only about the 
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author's lite> but also about why and how he or she writes. For those who 
teach high school students and have access to a CD-ROM player, you can 
use a software package called I^iscovcring Authors, which provides bio- 
graphical and critical information on 300 authors of American, English, 
and world literatures. In the book Authors' Insights: rurning Teenagers into 
Readers and Writers, edited by Donald R. Gallo, such outstanding young 
adult writers as Robert Cormier, Harry Mazer, Norma Fox Mazer, and 
Chris Crutcher write about themselves and their work. Another fine series 
of autobiographies is called In My Own Words. These stories, written by 
authors of books for readers in the middle grades, are well told and certain 
to give students insights into writers whose books they have come to love. 
vSome of the autobiographies in this series include 'The Moon and I, by 
Betsy Byars; The Invisible I'liready by Yoshiko Uchida; The Lost Garden, by 
Laurence Yep; Snd Anonymously Yours, by Richard Peck. The Meet the 
Author series is another excellent source with some author biographies for 
very young children. 'Titles in the series so far include Best Wishes, by 
C^ynthia Rylant; A Storyteller's Story, by writer and storyteller Rafe Martin; 
A Letter from Phoenix Turin, by prolific children's author Jane Yolen; A 
Bookworm Who Hatched, by the noted reteller of folktales, Verna Aardema; 
Surprising Myself, by jean F'ritz, who is famous for her highly readable and 
entertaining bii)graphies for children; Playing With Words, by James Howe, 
the author of the Bunnicula stories; TIau Kola = Hello Friend, by Paul 
(loble, a writer of Native American folktales; Firetalking, by Patricia 
Polacco; The Writing Bug, by poet Lee Bennett Hopkins; Once Upon a 
Time, by Eve Bunting, the author of over 100 novels and picture books; 
I'houghts, Pictures, and Words, by children's poet Karla Kuskin; and My 
Mysterious World, by Margaret Mahy. These books are short, easy to read, 
and real treasures for teachers who want to involve even the youngest read- 
ers in an author study. When children read that C.ynthia Rylant nourishes 
herself on the works of Randall Jarrell, Donald Hall, and H. B. White, and 
that her main concern is “what really, really fine literature sounds like" 
(qtd. in Antonucci 20), they know why her own choice of words is so pre- 
cise that her stories sing. When young lovers of the “Frog and 'Load" books 
can hear Arnold Lobel say,“l believe I have to try ... to write truthfully out 
of the middle of myself, to work out of the sadness and, of course, the joy" 
(20), they can begin to realize that their own stories must come from the 
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middle of who they are as well. When they read that well-respected author 
Richard Peck believes “writing isn't self-expression. It's communication" 
(“Nobody But a Reader" 80)> they will see the value of trying and trying 
again to be clear on paper. Of course, if your class is fortunate enough to 
have an author involved in a BookRead Project with them, they can talk to 
that author directly, ask what inspires him or her to write, question parts 
of stories, and learn firsthand what goes into the creation of a book. 

It is important to go beyond what authors write to the craft of writing. 
How do they do what they do? What kinds of sentences or paragraphs do 
they write, long or short? What about their use of dialogue? Who most 
often tells their story — one of the characters, a third-person narrator? What 
about their choice of words? What is it that makes an author's voice or style 
so unique that we recognize it when we hear it, much as we recognize the 
voice of a favorite pop singer on the radio even it we haven’t heard the song 
announced? Children need to read and hear and discuss many books to dis- 
cover how an author plies her craft. And the discoveries can grow in ever- 
widening circles if students have the opportunity to share what their peers 
in other classes in other parts of the country have uncovered about an 
author they are studying. While all of this study is enormously interesting 
and even fun, it is very time-consuming. So we have to take steps to ensure 
that the information our students gather will actually become part of their 
writing repertoire. Harwayne suggests that we cannot take it for granted 
that our students will automatically use the techniques they have learned 
from author studies in their own writing; wc have to give them a “gentle 
push" to get them to imitate the authors they admire. We can encourage 
them, even orally, to begin a story as a favorite author would; we can chal- 
lenge them to write a few paragraphs in the voice of an author they have 
studied. If they can do exercises such as these, then the best of what every 
author has to offer can become assimilated into their own writing. They 
will learn to read as writers, asking themselves, as Harwayne suggests, 
whether they too can “do that." 
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If we could blend electronic images with great teachers and books, 
and use computers as learning tools, America could, in the next cen- 
tury, have the most outstanding educational system in the world. 

— Ernest L. Boyer, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 



Teacher Commitment 



At the heart of any successful literature prottram in which computers are to 
play an integral part is a teacher who first believes it is essential lor students 
to read and talk about books. I hat same teacher also must be confident that 
the computer can be an effective way to bring readers and writers together 
in meaningful dialogue. Without this conviction, it will be dillleult to com- 
mit the amount of classroom time that an online book project entails or to 
stand up to the challenges involved in laimehiiig something new. 
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An online discussion ot books simply means being connected to oth- 
ers in your reading community by an electronic network. Networks can 
consist of two computers, linked to each other in the same room or build- 
ing (a local-area network, or “LAN”), or millions of computers linked to 
each other around the world (a wide-area network, or “WAN”). If you are 
new to the technology, an online book-discussion program will require 
time on your part to become familiar with an electronic-mail system: time 
to choose and read a set of books and prepare students to engage in the 
project; time to set up a partnership with another class — and possibly with 
an author as well; time to arrange a schedule; and time to conduct the dis- 
cussion both in the classroom and on the computer. 

Additionally, the teacher who leads an online book discussion must 
become actively involved in reading-and talking about the books and in 
working on the computer. Watching from the sidelines as the computer 
teacher takes over the technical side of the project will not work. 'lechnical 
support staff are a great asset and should, of course, be working with you. 
But we have discovered that, in schools where the classroom teacher does 
not learn how to use the system, momentum stalls, partly because com- 
puter personnel cannot devote enough time to one particular class when 
they are faced with the needs of an entire building. But even more impor- 
tant is the effect teachers have on student involvement. Enthusiasm is 
catching. In our workshops with teachers, we devote half of each day to 
hands-on work with the computer. 



Books and Authors 

We cannot assume that children automatically know how to talk about 
hooks. We must explain, model, and allow time for good book talk in the 
classroom, 'leachers modeling what it is that good readers do and what 
they talk about with other readers, student-teacher dialogues, small read- 
ing-discussion groups, reading partners, and reading journal entries are 
just some of the many ways teachers can facilitate book talks. 

Because students need to be invested in their reading, they should be 
able to choose f<^r themselves, from a variety of titles available in the room, 
the books they will read individually. It is also important to have a common 
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reading experience which can form the basis of discussion about an 
author's work. The teacher should read some of the author’s books aloud. 
Small groups of four or five students can also read and discuss the .same 
book. In order for you to be able to provide such varied experiences for 
your students, it is important to choose an author who has a large body of 
work in print. This may seem like a tall order, but at least you don’t have to 
limit your choices to authors who live close by, as you might when arrang- 
ing face-tr)-tace author visits. And knowing where to look can make the task 
much le.ss difficult. 

Begin with the obvious. Is there a children’s author you particularly like 
or one whose books your students enjoy? I.ook in one of that author’s recent 
books to find out what company published it and then contact the pub- 
lisher. Some authors write for more than one publisher, so be sure to check 
out several books. You need only negotiate with one publisher, but it helps 
to know what other publishers handle your author — especially where 
paperback books are concerned. A publisher of hardcover editions will not 
usually volunteer information about a book published in paper by a differ- 
ent publishing house; thus you might spend unnecessary dollars on a hard- 
cover book when you could have obtained it in paper. Consult the ChMrcns 
Books m Print in your school or public library for this information. 

When you .settle on a publisher, ask for the children’s marketing 
department and then ask if they have someone in ciiarge of arranging 
author visits. Most publishers have someone who does this, but we are not 
listing names here since, in many publishing houses, people move in and 
out of that position with frequency. The person who sets up author visits 
has usually worked with all the authors in the publishing house and can be 
very helpful. You can ask if the author you are interested in is comfortable 
with the computer. If you provide instructions, many authors are willing 
to try e-mail, even if they have never used it before. 

Be sure vou know beforehand exactly what \’ou would like the author 
to do and when you want him or her to do it. for example, would you like 
the author to introduce himself or herself in a few paragraphs on the com- 
puter before your students start reading? Would you expect him or her to 
answer e-mail every day, once a week, a few times a week? Mow many stu- 
dents will be writing to the author and expecting a’.iswers? Is a group 
answer sufficient, or will you expect the author to answer individual 
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students? Do you want the author to engage in a simultaneous online dis- 
cussion with your students and a partner class for an hour or so toward the 
end of the project? How many weeks will your project last? What are the 
exact dates? C'an you be flexible enough to fit into an author's schedule? 
Because many authors work against deadlines, it is important for them to 
know precisely what they are being asked to agree to and how much of 
their time it will take. 

Since no travel time is involved and the author can probably answer e- 
mail in the evening when the writing day is over, you can usually negotiate 
a price that is far lower than what you would pay for an in-person visit. 
And there are no travel expenses, hotel bills, or meals for you to provide! 
Usually, the marketing person has to check with the author and get back to 
you with an answer. If the answer is “no," he or she may be able to suggest 
someone else for your consideration. Make sure to finalize everything in 
writing, and take advantage of all the services the publisher can offer you. 
Many publishing houses provide book jackets of the author's books to 
entice your students into reading them. They also can provide a list of all 
the author's books as well as biographical information, leaflets, book- 
marks, etc. S me publishers even have videotapes of their authors speak- 
ing about their work. Publishers will also sell you the author's books at a 30 
to 40 percent discount. Once the publisher and you agree on a price and 
dates, the publisher will probably make ;he author's address and telephone 
number available to you, so you can continue your planning with the 
author flrsthand. 

If you do not have an author in mind, there arc a number of ways to 
And out about the people who are currently writing books fo; children. 
Publishers usually print two catalogs a year, one which contains the bcH>ks 
they are publishing in the fall and another one for their spring list. These 
publications are wonderful sources of information. 'Phey contain bio- 
graphical inforniation about the authors who have books coming out dur- 
ing the season and information about the forthcoming books as well as 
other books the author has written, illustrators are also featured. You can 
requesi free catalogs from any of the major publishers. In addition, many 
publishing houses have kits featuring authors and illustrators who enjoy 
becoming involved with the schools. (Contact the C4iildren's Book Ca>uncil 
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for a listing of children’s book publishers (see the “Reading and Writing” 
section of the “Additional Resources” bibliography). 

Often, professional magazines — Horn Book, The Instructor, Fhe Read- 
ins’ Teacher, Teaching K-H, The New Advocate, and The ALAN Review are 
just a few — contain articles by children s book authors and illustrators or 
feature interviews with them. Reading these articles and interviews can 
provide you with valuable insights into an author’s thinking and methods 
of creating books and may help you decide whether he or she is someone 
who can teach your students what they need to know about reading and 
writing. Occasionally, authors go on tour, appearing in children’s book- 
stores, libraries, or at conventions. If you have the opportunity to go to 
such an event, you might be able to approach an author personally and 
determine his or her willingness to participate in a computer project with 
your class. 

One of your greatest resources is your school librarian or the childre i s 
librarian in your public library. 'I'hey know which authors are popular 
with children, which ones write quality literature, and which ones have a 
body of work large enough to suit your purposes. And, if at all possible, 
invite your students and the teacher and students in your partner class to 
join you in your search for a suitable author, 'fhe more invested students 
are in the project, the more successful it will be. 

Basic Equipment 

Computers can be the least expensive components of the project. In fact, 
since computer technology changes so rapidly, there might be businesses 
in your area which would gladly donate computers to your school as they 
upgrade their own equipment. Even unsophisticated computers can han- 
dle electronic mail. What may have become outmoded in the business 
world can suit your purposes quite nicely. 

Along with the computer, you will need a modem, the instrument that 
converts computer language into telephone signals tor electronic transmis- 
sion. Some computers co.ne with internal modems; tor others, a modem 
must be purchased separately. These loo can be acquired at a very low cost. 
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A telephone line is also required, preferably one that is "dedicated,” that is, 
used solely for the computer connection. A dedicated telephone line can 
cost several hundred dollars to install, but after this one-time expense, 
monthly use charges are generally reasonable. When you weigh these costs 
against the thousand or so dollars it wcmld probably cost to bring an 
author into the school for a face-to-face visit, the cost of a telephone line 
that enables you to bring into the school electronicallv not only many 
authors, but also the whole world, can actually look like a bargain. 

You will also need a connection to a network, perhaps to one in your 
school or to a local- or regional-area network to begin with. Later, you 
may wish to consider a subscription to a larger telecommunications net- 
work. If your telecommunications connection does not make use of an 
800 number, you may have to budget for long-distance charges. Many 
local and regional network connections are available to schools, cither 
tree or at a very low cost (see Chapter 6 for a discussion of network 
connections). 

In his practical discussion ot how schools can overcome budget limi- 
tations (see Appendix D), Randy Fitts writes that "used and refurbished 
systems can go a long way toward tilling in the technology gap many 
schools face.” According to Pitts, IliM, Apple, and GE have all entered the 
"remarketing” industry, where computers that can meet school needs 
more than adequately are priced thousands ot dollars below the market 
cost for new equipment. 

Vicki Hancock and Frank Betts of the ASCI) Education and Technol- 
ogy Resources Center suggest multiple ways to put technology into teach- 
ers’ hands, including rent-to-own agreements; options to do professional 
work in places other than the school; provisions for teachers-only elec- 
tronic tools in the schools; installation ot a telephone line in every class- 
room; and technology loan programs for teachers’ home use (24-29). 



Funding 

1 he schools we’ve worked with have used various means to obtain neces- 
sary funding when the regul.ir budget has already been fully eommitted— 
a small grant from a local business, F'l'A funds, even a student fund-raiser. 
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The effort to bring the information highway to every classroom in the 
country at a cost we all can afford has become a national priority. In the 
interim, funding for bringing technology into the schools is available from 
any number of sources, from government to business to charitable foun- 
dations. For government funds, the annual Catalog of Federal Dotfic<tic 
Assistancw available at your local library or from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, is a comprehensive listing. The Foundation Center pub- 
lishes The Foundation Directory <\nd the National Directory of Corporate 
(living. Many journals for educators, such as Electronic Learning and Tech- 
nology and Learning, publish ongoing lists of sources for funding technol- 
ogy in the schools. 

Staff Development 

Citing a 1992 study, 'Tx)mputers in American Schools, Electronic Learn- 
ing reports that while the United States leads the world in the number of 
computers in the schools, its teachers get far less training than teachers in 
Europe or Japan. Among middle school teachers, three out of four say 
they have had no opportunities for computer instruction (Siegel and 
Bracey 3S). 

Nearly every study of technology in education points to lack of teacher 
preparation as one of the major, current issues. Siegel and Bracey write that 

lto| reali/e any vision of smarter schooling by using technology, school dis- 
tricts and colleges of education must prepare teachers to use the technology. 
Apart from funding considerations, atiequatc teachei* preparation is probably 
the most important determinant of success. (58) 

A clear indication of the direction teacher preparation is taking can be 
found in new teacher-certification requirements around the country. 
Accrediting agencies are examining teacher education programs to make 
sure preservice teachers are being trained for the classrooms of the future. 
And inservice teachers are upgrading their own skills, not only to meet 
new certification requirements, but also new curriculum requirements for 
their students. 
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North Carolina's model is an example of what is happening in some 
states and what can be expected to occur nationwide. Mastery of ‘Com- 
puter proficiencies" will be a graduation requirement for all North Car- 
olina high school students, beginning with the Class of 2000. These 
proficiencies, spelled out in the North Carolina Standard Coarse ofStudy\ 
are to be introduced '\'ollaboratively by classroom teachers, media coordi- 
nators, and computer resource teachers" (3), beginning in kindergarten. 
The stated purpose of the K-I2 curriculum is to prepare students to be 
“problem solvers, information seekers and users, and effective communi- 
cators . . . jwho are] prepared for a technology-filled, twenty-first century 
world" (3). To achieve that purpose, state educators have developed a cur- 
ricular framework based on three basic competency goals: 

1. the understanding of “important issues of a technology-based soci- 
ety" and the exhibiting of “ethical behavior in the use of technology"; 

2. the “knowledge and skills in using computer technology"; and 

3. the ability to use a variety of computer technologies to access, analyze, 
interpret, synthesize, apply and communicate information" (4-5). 

While these are lofty goals that most teachers can applaud in theory, 
accomplishing them will take considerable commitment, given the present 
state of teacher-training options and the distance that education must go 
in order to catch up with the rest of society in functioning technologically. 

We have to begin, certainly, with instructional uses in our own special- 
ized fields. Most educators agree that an integrated use of technologies 
across the curriculum is the most effective way to make meaningful use of 
these new educational resources. One way the North ("arolina model 
employs this approach is to suggest curriculum-relevant activities in con- 
nection with each skill required, suggesting that teachers develop similar 
activities appropriate for their students, for example, at the kindergarten 
level, children are expected to identify the physical components of a com- 
puter system and be able to locate letters and numbers on a keyboard, 'fhe 
“sample measures" suggested in the Standard i'oarsc of St tidy for this skill 
include coloring letters on a paper computer keyboard and choosing the 
correct picture of a “disk drive" or “monitor" alter being given a verbal 
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prompt. Of course, every teacher will find multiple ways to move beyond 
these basic suggestions. (Computer skills required at each grade level, 
along with the objectives that constitute the core curriculum, are outlined 
in Appendix C: Computers in the Language Arts Curriculum, Tables 1-4.) 

But what do teachers need to know to meet this latest professional 
challenge? The North Carolina plan. Computer Competencies for All Educa- 
tors in North Carolifia Pulylic Schools, requires that all educators be able to 
demonstrate a knowledge of the basic components of a computer system, 
including hardware and software applications; to perform basic functions, 
including loading, running, saving, and copying programs, and printing 
output; to know the instructional uses of computers as well as their effects 
on current issues in society, such as personal privacy, ethics, and copyright 
laws; and to be aware of their potential uses in such fields as robotics, arti- 
ficial intelligence, and electronic research. 

Beyond the information base and minimum-skills development required 
for all educators, North (Carolina content-area teachers are expected to be 
able to\1esign imit/lesson plans, evaluate and select appropriate computer 
coursew'are, plan effective utili/ation strategies, implement classroom 
computer activities and evaluate the results'’ (6), And along with these core 
competencies for all content areas. North C^arolinas certification in com- 
munication skills, aimed at English teachers, among others, specifies keep- 
ing up with the changing status of electronic technology, exhibiting 
familiarity with voice synthesizers, scanners, video cameras, desktop print 
formats, and almost anything else that is relevant in this rapidly changing 
field. 

lk*yond acciuiring such knowledge and skills, w'c will have to change 
and enlarge our vision of classroom possibilties. Ctur teaching strategies, 
our classroom materials, our classrooms themselves will all reflect changes 
in tlie way we teach and learn. All teachers wnll soon be selecting and evalu- 
ating ''courseware,” using computers for tutorials and simulations, gather- 
ing information trom data files, keeping student records in a computer file, 
and communicating by electronic network with teachers and learners 
around the world. 

Aspiring teachers enrolled in education programs natiomvide will he 
asked to meet these new teacher-certification requirements, w'hich means 
that teaclicr educators who are not now computer knowledgeable must 
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catch up in a hurry. And supervising teachers in the schools must do so as 
well> along with every other teacher who expects to be a part of tomor- 
row’s schools. 

Teaching at every level will reflect this new "age of information and 
communication.” Students graduating from such a curriculum will enter 
colleges and universities with skills and expectations unimagined at pre- 
sent, even by some of our most prestigious institutions. College and uni- 
versity professors will be meeting classrooms filled with computer-literate 
students who expect state of the art teaching, and that includes electronic 
technologies. College classrooms, laboratories, and libraries will be places 
where students will be increasingly guided in their own discovery of 
knowledge, with professors serving as partners and mentors in that search, 
rather than as sources and arbiters of what constitutes knowledge or "cul- 
tural literacy.” Across the curriculum, students and professors will be using 
computers for the most advanced kinds of research and communication. 
And the idea of literacy itself will continue to change as technology takes 
us into new worlds of voice and video transmission where text will take on 
wholly new forms. 

Teacher Workshops 



leacher preparation is of prime importance to us in setting up our online 
literature programs. Much of this preparation has consisted of onsite 
meetings, during which we discuss ways to use literature in the classroom 
as well as how to do computer networking with confidence. With a few 
dedicated people and a little planning^ an onsite workshop can be the best 
way to begin. Research shows that the most effective training is done where 
teachers work in their own building, on their own equipment, to meet 
their own needs. State technology planners in cooperation with Bell South 
( \)rporation and the SREB also conclude that 

'IVaclicrs must not only know how to use various technologies^ hut also must 
have a clear understanding of how technology changes the learning process. Staff 
dewlopment should he used to help teachers develop teaching strategies and to 
explore the impact technology will have on their teaching methods. ( lones 12) 
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The SREB study is a helpful guide in planning staff development work- 
shops, as are two other books on staff development, both from Scholastic, 
Inc.: Technology Staff Development Programs: A Leadership Sourcebook for 
School Administrators, by Gerald Bailey and Dan Lumley,and }()} Activities 
for Creating Effective Technology Staff Development Programs: A Sourcebook 
of Games, Stories, Role-Playing, and Learning Exercises, by Gerald Bailey 
and Gwen Bailey. 

Ongoing onsite training in integrating technology into the curriculum 
is the key to successful curriculum change and to professional develop- 
ment. A workshop is a good start, but it is not enough. For this major shitt 
in pedagogy, what is needed is cooperative learning in every classroom 
where peer mentors, master teachers, and onsite media and curriculum 
advisers can make this quantum leap together. And with the help of net- 
works, schools can accelerate this process, bringing the world to their own 
classrooms, however remotely located. When funding does become avail- 
able to plan a full-scale workshop or institute, we recommend a commu- 
nity-building structure in which teachers and media specialists can spend 
extended time together, as readers as well as teachers. 

With funding from the North Carolina Humanities Council, we were 
fortunate enough to be able to call some teachers away from their class- 
rooms for a week-long institute in an idyllic setting, the North Carolina 
Outer for the Advancement of Teaching. For the twenty-five teachers gath- 
ered there, we developed five days of sessions based on the needs that pro- 
ject participants had voiced to us over the years. Because teachers told us 
they needed both theory and practice, we divided each day into two major 
components: ( 1 ) theory about the use of literature in the classroom and (2) 
practice using an electronic communications network. We gave partici- 
pants numerous articles on both of these subjects and sent them two paper- 
back books to read beforehand: Grand Conversations: Literature Groups in 
Action, by Ralph Feterson and Maryann Eeds, and Cynthia DeFelice's 
Weasel, a historical fiction novel for middle-grade readers. We wanted the 
teachers to have Grand iAmvcrsations i\s common background information 
they could build upon as they attended sessions during the conference — 
sessions which addressed ways to get students talking in meaningful ways 
about books. And we wanted them to have an opportunity to practice what 
they were hearing by participating in small-group discussions ol Weasel. 
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In our literature sessions, we talked about creating a literate coimiui** 
nity in the classroom, how to guide discussion groups, reader-response 
theory, using literature in the content areas, and using literature to teach 
writing. Several speakers put together text sets of books to show partici- 
pants how to use literature in thematic teaching. We had book talk sessions 
in an effort to tamiliarize the teachers with the latest and best children's 
books available, and we set up a lending library so that they could borrow 
and read books during their free time. Storytellers and authors filled the 
evenings with stories and talk about literature, 

A keynote speech by Margaret Gayle, co-author with Marvin Cetron 
ot Educatiofwl Ren(iiss(Vict\ on “Visions for Learning" helped push our 
thinking to new frontiers and fortified us in our determination to use this 
new technology meaningfully in our teaching. To aid us, we were able to 
schedule use of a computer lab and have two computer experts conduct 
the hands-on sessions. Half of each day was given over to explanations of 
the technology and actual practice using the network. Before the confer- 
ence ended, participants paired with each other to develop plans for an 
online reading project to be implemented during that school year. A sig- 
nificant aspect of this workshop, we believe, was that the teachers them- 
selves designed each project with their own and their students' needs in 
mind. 

By coming together for this brief time, away from the demands of the 
teaching day, our participants were able to immerse themselves in talk 
about books and how to use them in the classroom. I'hey were able to 
experience what it means to be surrounded with literature in a community 
of readers and writers and to share their insights with one another. They 
left with the resolve to facilitate these same experiences for tiieir students. 

It is important to keep in mind that even though you may not have the 
luxury of taking a full week away from school for inservice training, more 
than an afternoon workshop will he needed to ensure success in a project 
of this nature. It is important for you and the other teachers involved with 
the technology to become familiar with it before your students actually 
become involved. If you have a computer at home or available to you after 
school hours where you can practice, you can make more rapid gains. It is 
also important to learn as much as you can about using literature in the 
classroom. Brainstorm with teachers in your buildi» g; start teacher book- 
discussion groups and have sessions at least once a month; bring in local 
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authors and other outside speakers for workshop sessions. Be creative and 
be persistent. Teachers working together with other teachers provide the 
key to effective change. 

In addition to the opportunities for learning provided by schools, col- 
leges, and universities, the computer industry itself has invested a great 
deal of money and interest in providing training for educators. IBM and 
Apple, for example, both have education divisions where you can call tor 
assistance and information about training opportunities. Apple sponsors 
seminars for school principals, “A New School for Thought ; Microsoft 
offers free technology seminar programs for elementary schools, called 
“Family Technology Night,” through local FTAs/FTOs; IBM funds the 
comprehensive Institute for Academic Technology at Research Triangle, 
North Carolina, in cooperation with the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. And, of course, federal and state governments support tech- 
nology training. You can write for information from your state’s education 
department or request a packet of informative materials from the National 
Telecommunications and Information Agency, the lead organization for 
the National Information Infrastructure. 



Administrative and Technical Support 

Fiven the most willing teachers need technical support and administrative 
backing to put an electronic reading program into place. Administrators 
will need to be proactive, seeking financial support, approving necessary 
changes in schedules and classrooms, making a computer specialist’s time 
available, committing funds, and, best of all, taking part in book discus- 
sions themselves. 

If you are a novice, and if you have a media specialist in your school, 
make arrangements to work with this person before or after school or 
eluringa prep period. While it might seem an unfair imposition on his or 
her time, it will save time in the long run as you become proficient 
enough to work on your own. If your school does not have its own com- 
puter specialist, perhaps there is one in the district with whom you can 
work. As Betty Bankhead writes: “IF.lfTicient management of technology 
is essential to maintaining your other responsibilities, your credibility, 
and your sanity” (49). 
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Using computers in the study of literature is not only a means of inte- 
grating computer skills into classroom learning, but also a way of keeping 
technology in its proper perspective. Only by exploring the possibilities 
ourselves will we truly know what the computer can and cannot do for our 
profession. Otherwise, those who think they know will surely direct those 
who ought to know. 
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Books on Computer 



/ think that talking to an author over the computer is totally space 
age! It's really cool. 

— Sami, a seventh grader 



c 

on temporary efforts to create literature-based classrooms and to 
employ reader-response techniques in those classrooms have begun to 
make the kinds of difference that Louise Rosenblatt envisioned nearly 
sixty years ago. What she wrote then> in Literature as Exploration, she has 
reiterated more recently for an attentive audience: 

A person becomes a reader by virtue of his activity [emphasis added] in rela- 
tionship to a text> which he organizes as a set of verbal symbols. A physical 
text, a set of marks on a page, becomes the text of a poem or of a scientific 
formula by virtue of its relationship with a reader who can thus interpret it 
and reach through it to the world of the work. ( I he Reader, the lext, the 
Poem 18-19) 

Because we know that reading has the power to transform only if 
readers interact with a text, we try to provide an atmosphere in which our 
students can discuss books, as a class and in small groups. We encourage 
them to wonder, to question, to dig deeply, to feel. We require that they 
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keep reading-response journals and dialogue journals in which we join 
them in conversations about books. In a word, we do all we can as teachers 
to help our students become teeling, thinking, interactive readers. The 
computer can be one more means to realize that goal. 

Recently, software publishers, perhaps recognizing the need for read- 
ers who act upon te.\t, perhaps also trying to appeal to a Nintendo*'' gen- 
eration u.sed to engaging with a screen, have begun producing electronic, 
interactive books on CD-ROM. 

Educational software is appearing at an amazing rate, with an estimated 
1.^3,()0() titles relea.sed since 1983, and the industry is growing rapidly. Many 
professional organizations and journals publi.sh ratings of the.se materials, 
and software vendors often allow free previewing by educators. For an 
ongoing, comprehensive look at the software marketplace, one helpful non- 
commercial source is Only the Best: The Annual Guide to Hiyhest-Rated Edu- 
cation Soft ware/ Multimedia for Ereschool-Grade 12 (from the ASCD 
Curriculum and Technology Resources Center). Only the Best, published 
annually since 1985, is ba.sed on a survey of more than thirty-five educa- 
tion-.software/multimedia-evaluation services. 

Teachers can al.so consult the Multimedia Resource Guide i\nd the Mas- 
ter Resouree Guide, both publi.shed annually by the Educational Software 
Institute. In higher education, the EDUCOM/NCRIRTAL Higher Educa- 
tion Software Awards program makes available a catalog of its annual win- 
ners as well as other catalogues of the best in software for college-level 
.studies. What we mention below provides only a brief idea of what has 
been happening to “books" since the advent of computers. 



Electronic Books 

All electronic book is one wliich provides not only text and pictures, if 
there are any> on the screen^ but also sound and graphics that encourage 
the reader to become more involved. A reader can ask to have an unlamil- 
iar .word repeated or defined, see illustrations come to life, and engage in 
siipplemental reading activities, electronic books can bring the reader 
additional materials to peruse, maps or copies of original documents, for 
example, to enrich or clarify a subject, l liese books are appearing on the 
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market at a prolific rate — the CI)-software market doubled between 1990 
and 1991 and jumped from S3 1.5 million to $85 million in 1993. By the 
time you read this> hundreds more electronic books will have become 
available. This brief sampling will give some hint of the breadth of possi- 
bilities these high-tech books afford. 

In order to “read" an electronic book, a computer must be equipped 
with a Cd)-ROM drive. Grolier pioneered CD-ROM technology several 
years ago with its Multimedia Encyclopedia, and Compton's has published 
a multimedia encyclopedia as well. CD-ROM software makes information 
come alive for students and gives them such varied experiences as witness- 
ing an erupting volcano, watching a heart beat, or traveling the globe in 
sei rch of information for their nonfiction writing. 

Broderbund Software Company has published a series of electronic 
picture books, marketed for preschool through about sixth grade, called 
“Living Books." Among the titles available are Arthurs Teacher Trouble and 
Arthurs Birthday, by Marc Brown; New Kid on the Block, by lack Frelutsky; 
Gratuhua and A/eand Little Motister at Sehool, by Mercer Mayer; Eiarry and 
the Hatitited House i\nd The Tortoise atid the Hare {rc[o\d) by Mark Schlicht- 
ing; and Dr. Seusss ABC. More titles are planned. When using these elec- 
tronic books, students can choose the “Read to Me" mode, in which the 
story is read aloud in either Hnglish or Spanish (one of the books even has 
a text in lapanese) while the words are liighlighted. If they want a word 
repealed or defined, students can put the mouse on it. In the “Let Me Play" 
mode, students can move through the different pages at their leisure, lis- 
tening as the story is read aloud, and putting the mouse on various graph- 
ics which then come to life with different sounds and animation. While 
certainly making reading a fun activity, these electronic books encourage 
young children to do what all good readers do — interact with the text, 'fhe 
animation helps students focus on different aspects of the illustrations 
and, in some cases, even gets them inside characters' minds to uncover 
thoughts and motivations. Broderbund also publishes accompanying 
materials which provide teachers with many whole language classroom 
applications. 

I'he National Geographic Society publishes a (!D-ROM library which 
explores science and nature in twenty-three books on five C!l)-ROMs. I he 
series is directed at kindergarten through third-grade students and is 
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specifically designed tor Apple's Macintosh computers. The five different 
titles, each consisting of four or five books, are A World of Animals; Our 
Earth; A World of Plants; and Animals and How Tluy Grow. Children using 
these electronic books can slow down the narration, pause to have words 
defined, and hear words translated into Spanish. All or portions of the text 
can be heard read aloud in English or Spanish. Students can select objects 
in the photographs, and the computer will produce sound effects, display 
name labels, and pronounce the names. Activity sheets can be printed out 
to accompany the reading. 

The Bravo Books Library from Computer Curriculum Corporation 
contains .seventeen picture books on CD-ROM. An elaborate package with 
tour sets each of the seventeen picture books and an equal number of 
longer books are available. There are less expensive minipackages as well. 
The '‘storyteller" choice allows children to listen to the story as read nor- 
mally, word by word, phrase by phrase, or .sentence by sentence. A glossary 
.screen comes into view when a child clicks on a highlighted word. There is 
an animated segment as well as a "play a movie” option which displays a 
related video segment in a small area of the screen. By using the “teacher 
.setup .screen,” which needs a password for access, a teacher can cu.stomize 
options for individuals or groups of students. A notepad feature, u.sed with 
a floppy disk or .saved to the hard drive, allows students to write respon.ses 
to the stories they read and to record their voices. This program supports 
primary grade readers. 

Scholastic, Inc., has developed a .series of .seventy-two electronic books 
for K-2 .students called “Wiggleworks,” available in English and Spanish. 
There are three stages, each containing twenty-four books. Each stage is 
quite expensive ($1 ,730 at this writing' jt does contain a variety of mate- 
rials, among which are six copies of a.Jn of the twenty-four books, a CD- 
ROM or floppy disk version (depending on your .sy.stem), an audioca.s.sette 
for each hook, and a teaching guide. 

’Lhe animation in the.se books is not as sophi.sticated as that in Broder- 
bund's “Living Books" .series, but the teacher and students have many 
more opportunities for interaction. 'Lhe reading component works much 
the way the “Living Books” series does, (diildren can have a book read to 
them, as they highlight individual words and .see the text highlighted word 
by word or line by line. In addition, they have opportunities to interact in 
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writing with the text. Students can keep a notebook of special words from 
the text which they want to remember, and they can write their own 
responses to a book, illustrate on screen, or innovate from the text by writ- 
ing their own versions of the story. Students can even record their own 
reading of the original text or their own writing. The computer will do a 
synthesized reading of their own writing back to them, helping emerging 
writers to see where they may have left out words or to notice words whose 
spellings are so far from conventional as to render them incomprehensible. 

leachers, too, can interact with the books. They can greet individual 
students as they log on to the system, give specific instructions, such as 
"collect all the animal words in this story,” ask questions, etc. Teachers can 
also ask students to play with words on the letter magnet board provided, 
much the way Reading Recovery teachers use magnetized letters to help 
their students build words. "Wiggleworks” is truly a system that incorpo- 
rates reading, writing, speaking, and listening in an attractive, albeit 
expensive, package. 

Scholastic has also put out a CT)-ROM version of Robert Ballard’s 
Exploring the Titcinit\ which describes the sinking ot the ship in 1912 and 
its discovery in 1987. 1'here is video of the era and narrated letters from the 
survivors of the tragedy. Other sections provide explanations of the tech- 
nology used to search for the wreck and a video interview with the author. 

rhe Reading Magic Library series, intended foi grades K-2, includes 
an interactive book for Macintx-.h computers put out by Ibm Snyder Pro- 
ductions. 'rhe book Hilciry and the Beast can be used \\?h three modes — 
read, write, record — and is available on two differeiit reading levels: 
"Standard” and "Larly Reader.” 'fhe "Larly Reader” level uses language that 
is easier for emergent readers. Individuals or groups of students can work 
with the text. At various times in the story, users must decide which way 
the story will proceed. 'I'he computer selects the person who must make 
the choice. Using the "Read” mode, teachers can hide words that appear in 
the story, substituting the number that corresponds to the number of let- 
ters in the missing word. While doing this Clo/e practice activity, users can 
uncover the hidden words by hitting the space bar for each letter. Using the 
"Write” mode, students can retell the story to accompany graphics which 
appear on the screen, and they can print their story. In the"Record” mode, 
students (or the teacher) can record and save their own readings. 
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Hlectronic books are becoming increasingly diverse. For older readers, 
an interactive version of Edgar Allan Poe's chilling short story ‘"The Tell- 
tale Heart" is available on CD-ROM from Discis Knowledge Research. 
Students can listen to the text read without interruption, hear two differ- 
ent narrators, and view eighteen color drawings. They can have words 
defined, hear pronunciations, identify parts of speech, and have access to 
questions and commentary. VVestwind Media has an unabridged electronic 
version of Poe's ‘"The Fall of the House of Usher." The text is presented in 
72 scenes with animated illustrations and different voices for the narrator 
and characters. Students can also access critical-analysis and biographical 
information about the author. Readers can test their knowledge of the 
story by playing a game. 

“Kids Can Read," from Discis Knowledge Research, is a collection of 
CT)-ROM children's books. Although there is no animation, by clicking on 
the words or pictures, students can hear a pronunciation, a definition, 
and/ora Spanish translation. 

Readers of the electronic age can also turn to “Twain's World," a multi- 
media Cd)-ROM disk from Bureau Development, Inc., which contains the 
complete works of Mark Twain as well as photographs, narration, biogra- 
phy, and animations. 

An unabridged electronic version of Louisa May Alcott's Little Wofiicti 
is available from the BookWorm Student Library. The text appears in large 
type oit white space. Students can create their own annotations and mar- 
gin notes as they read. An online dictionary has definitions for any word in 
the text or the publisher's annotations. 

Even textbooks are appearing as electronic books on (d)-ROM. The 
African American [ixpcricnce, from (n)mputeri/ed Educational Resources, 
tells the story of African Americans, beginning on the African continent, for 
students from the sixth grade on up. Students can move back and forth 
throughout the ten units of the text, access biographical sketches, historical 
documents, and galleries of musicians, writers, artists, and scientists. Native 
speakers read selected quotes and narrative passages. The American Ifuiian: 
/\ Multimedia luicyclopedia is a comprehensive program from Facts on File. 
It focuses on more than 130 Indian tribes in the United States and (Canada 
and contains four complete texts. In the main menu alone, students can 
access history, biography, tribes, legends, photos, maps, drawings, .sounds, 
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documents, tribe locations, and museums. Documents from the National 
Archives and rare maps are also available in this text for high school and 
college students. 

A software guide or the shelves ot your local software store will reveal 
just how fast the list of electronic books is growing. 

Hypertext 

One of the most intriguing developments in literature and technology is 
the “hypertext novel.” While any computer-game whiz will find these 
works at least familiar looking, the reader of novels, as that term is gener- 
ally understood, will have to do more than a double take. In tact, the num- 
ber of “takes.” so to speak, is what hypertext is all about. 

As Howard Holden explains (see Appendix D), “Hypertext is the link- 
ing of separate but related documents” in a way somewhat like that ot 
annotated footnotes, which contain material “not essential to the text, but 
[which I may direct the reader’s attention to pertinent sources and other 
intdrmation.” 

Reading hypertext fiction is an associative process, unlike the linear act 
of reading a conventional text, in which the reader processes pages sequen- 
tially. Instead, the reader selects unnumbered hypertext “pages” on the 
screen, sometimes randomly, sometimes by choosing one pathway or 
another, or bv selecting from options within the text, f.ach reading dif- 
fers from a previcrus sequencing of blocks of text. 

Sound confusing? .\la)'be. Hut as Ratti lohnson, the \VC,U MicroNet 
W izard of Oz likes to sav, “It's easier done than said. Well-known writer 
Robert tmover, who teaches a course on writing hyperfiction at Brown 
University, has commented on the phenomenon in a useful article for the 
,\Vn' York Tinu's Book Review. Speaking of a hypertext novel by Stuart 
Moulthrop, Victory (.itirden, C'.oover writes: 

1 1 In spite ol all the overt play . . . theie is really only one story here, as whole 
and singular — ultimateh lineai. e\en Jironological- - as that ol any ordinary 
print novel— the only diflerenee being that the reader moves about in the 
story as though trying to remember it, the narrative having lost its temporality 
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by slipping whole into the past* becoming there a kind of obscure geography 
to be explored. (10) 

'The pioneer publisher of serious hypertext fiction* Eastgate Systems, 
has created its own software, Storyspace, to run these “books” on either 
Microsoft’s DOS-based Windows'^' or Apple’s Macintosh environments. 
In addition to Victory Garden, their titles include, among others, one of the 
earliest. Afternoon: A Story, by Michael Joyce; Quibbling, by Can.dyn Guyer; 
John McDaid’s Uncle Buddy's Phantom Fun-House; and Marble Sprifigs, by 
Deena Larsen, 'fhe publisher describes Marble Springs as “complex and 
lyrical ... in the tradition oi Spoon River Anthology and Winesburg, Ohio." 

Digital Texts 

A small library of books, from Dante to Stephen King, is already online as 
electronic texts that you can transport from their source to your own per- 
sonal computer. As Howard Holden points out in “Turning the Page: 
Reading in the DEM,” the advent of the printing press gave a sense of “per- 
manence” to “knowledge” and “truth” in books. But, he continues, “Peer- 
ing into a new millennium we know . . . | while) knowledge and books have 
revolutionized the world over and over, . . . only recently have books them- 
selves begun to be revolutionized” (2). And that transformation may in 
fact have repercussions of unexpected dimensions on the durability of an 
authoritative statement, which soon may endure only until the next elec- 
tronic message supercedes it. 

In re-examining our concept of books and reading, it is worth consid- 
ering Holden's cautionary statement: 

. . . the printing press ga\e us something far more \ aluable than information. 
It gave us reading. Slow, tjuiet, introspective, cliaracter- building reading. Tlie 
Dl-.M (digital electronic media] lias made information available on the 
'‘inhn ination bighwa\" at neaiU the speed of light, A*hich can certainly 
enhance our knowledge; but ma\be we sbould rebuikl some back roads. 
('Turning” 20) 
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Project Ciiitcnherg — appropriately named — is an example ot what a 
digital library will look like. When Michael Hart, v^)rking on a main- 
frame computer at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 
1971, was given a one hundred million dollar opportunity to do some- 
thing significant with computers, he decided to put the great books on it 
for everyone to use. I’he first e-texts he presented were the Declaration ol 
Independence and the U.S. CA)nstitution, including the Bill of Rights, 
followed by Shakespeare and Gutenberg s original first choice, the Bible. 
By the year 2001, Project Gutenberg visualizes Having 10^000 e-texts in 
distribution. By then, project planners assure us, computers of the era 
will easily hold a library of that size, and they predict an audience ot JOO 
million computers, with a user audience much greater than that. Thus 
their “conservative” estimate of the potential number of e-texts to be dis- 
tributed by the year 2001 is 10,000 e-texts to 100 million users, a total of 
one trillion. 

Project Gutenberg argues that the value of this project is based on 
making texts cneap and easy to use, available no matter how many people 
“check them out,” and never out of circulation for rebinding, never lost, 
never stolen. In an age of electronic libraries, they tell us librarians will be 
consultants, and libraries will fit in the palm of your hand, 'fhe cost of the 
whole library is estimated at about one cent per book. 

Of interest to readers who use computers is that Project Gutenberg 
encourages individuals to join in what is described as a grassroots ettort. 
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You can get information about how to become involved by subscribing to 
gutnberg@uiucvmd.bitnet. And you can send specific questions, sepa- 
rately from the subscription, to Michael S. Hart, director of Project Guten- 
berg, at his Internet address: hart@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu. 

For those whose computers lack storage capacity to receive lengthy 
texts or who do not have a file transfer function, a list of electronic texts 
currently available on IBM/Macintosh diskettes can be obtained from B & 
R Samizdat Hxpress (or online from samizdat@vvorld.std.com). This 
Flense C'opy This /)/sA' collection has listings in American and English liter- 
atare, such as The Last oj the Mohicans or Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde: chil- 
dren's literature, such as The Secret Garden and At the Back of the North 
Wifid; and even the classics, such as the works of Ovid, for example. 

A recent event in online publishing, the publication of Stephen King’s 
short story ''Umney's Last C'ase"on the Internet before ii was made avail- 
able in the hardcover collection Nightmares afid Dreamseapes, may indi- 
cate just how tast the publishing world is changing. In response to this shift 
to electronic tormats, the Center for Electronic Texts in the Humanities, a 
joint project ot Princeton and Rutgers L’niversities funded by the National 
Endowment tor the Humanities, is cataloging machine-readable texts, 
preparing texts tor distribution on computer networks, and developing 
summer training institutes for teachers and scholars in the humanities. 

Even for those of us who still want to cuddle up with an honest-to- 
goodness, old-fashioned, paper-and-ink book, the computer can be a 
source ot publishers' sales catalogs, where it is possible to search for a title, 
then order your book by fax, telephone, or even online, as, for example, at 
the Online Bookstore (obs@tic.com). 

From use in reading-for-pleasure projects to in-depth exploration ot 
social studies and science topics, electronic books and digital texts are mak- 
ing their way into classrooms in ever-increasing numbers. While these 
products are expensive now and require specialized equipment, they can be 
expected to become more attordable, more convenient, and more common. 

Electronic books, hypertext, and digital texts can be exciting adjuncts to 
discussit)ns of printed texts, while their interactive nature can make them a 
logical bridge to a growing community of readers who use electnmic net 
works lor book talk — no matter what format has brought them the book. 
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In the BookRead Project, I experimented with cooperative learning as 
I had never done before, I used the vast capabiiities of word process- 
ing as I had never done before, and I challenged and observed my 
students immersing themselves in literature as I had never done 
before. 

— Mike DeVito, teacher 



ctworks arc fast becoming a commonplace element in educational 
planning, fhe on«;s we hear about most often are either commercial ones, 
such as America Online’^h CompuServe’'', or Prodigy''^' — ones that pro- 
vide services to tlieir subscribers for a profit- -or the giant, nonprofit net- 
work called the Internet. 

The Internet is a network of networks, tne largest computer network 
in the world, connecting millions of people and linking ever\’ continent. It 
was de^igned little more than a decade ago by the National Science foun- 
dation and the C.S. Depaitment of Defense to allow sharing of informa- 
tion anamg government and university researchers. Most universities are 
now conneeted directlv to the Internet, making it accessible not only to 
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students and faculty^ but often to the surrounding community as well. 
Most community colleges are also connected, along with some sciiools, 
public libraries, and many corporations. A National Information Infra- 
structure (InterNlC) will soon provide nationwide access for schools in 
every community as the proposed information highway is completed, 
sometime in this decade. 

In the meantime, for teachers whose schools are not yet linked, other 
avenues arc available, at varying levels of cost. Major commercial online 
services already offer access to many Internet services, and others are 
quickly following. In addition, some communities provide a Freenet, 
which allows persons in a particular locale free or low-cost access to the 
Internet. Educators in several states — \ irginia, (California, New York, and 
Texas, for example — already have access to statewide public education net- 
works linked to the Internet. And some dial-up services, like Kl2Net and 
TeachNet, allow free Internet access to K-12 teachers. School media cen- 
ters can guide you to these services. 

If you have no access to media support, you can get started on the 
Internet by calling InterNKC, which combines the National Science Foun- 
dation Network (NSFnet) and the National Research and Education Net- 
work (NRHN) in an Internet Network Information (Center (8()0-444-4345). 
rhe Intormation Services' referral desk will direct your call to the appropri- 
ate place for information. 

Subject-oriented areas of the InterNKC online information server, 
InfoSource, abeady include subject areas, such as''K-l 2,"'4Jbraries," and 
"'Networking," with new subject areas being added at a steady rate. Inter- 
NICC produces a quarterly (Cl)-R(^M source of Internet starter materials 
and resource information as well as the InterNKC newsletter, NSF Network 
News. If you already have Internet access, you can direct questions about 
Internet online to InterNKC at: info@internic.net.' 

Whatever the means of access to whichever network, the quality of 
what happens there during the next decade will depend on how well we, as 
educators, learn to make use of network potential. Technical skills, team- 
work, and planning are all necessary in "gohig online," but making the 
instructional method serve the material must come first. 'That is where 
luiglish specialists can contribute most significantly, i'or I'eadinj ad liter- 
ature teachers, the challenge is to place reading, books, and n eaningful 
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response to literature at the heart of the course, the project, the long-range 
plan — wherever we begin. And it is our job to make the ways that we use 
technology pedagogically sound. Computers can do much of what we 
want them to do, but only if we know clearly enough what is essential to 
our own professional theory and practice. 

Getting Started 



Any teacher can become a part ( f these momentous developments by 
starting at his or her own school, if you are researching a topic, use the 
capabilities of the computer to find the information you want. The librar- 
ian can help. If you have a hobby, subscribe to a network and find a discus- 
sion group of others online who speak your language. When you construct 
a test, write an assignment, organize your grade book (or your finances), 
do it by computer. Simple software programs are available, including 
teacher tools for test construction or grading. When you want to discuss a 
recent bestseller (or an ancient classic), find a book review, search out a 
forgotten book title, share a teaching strategy or learn a new one — just 
turn to your computer for the network's wide open spaces of possibility. 
The more comfortable you are with the technology and the more 
informed you are from personal experience, the better able you will be to 
lead your students in their own explorations. 

In Literacy aud (\wiputcrSy Cynthia Selfe and Susan Hilligoss write 
that teachers, scholars, arid r^'searchers in this emerging field should con- 
cern themselves with the study oP'literacy, not just computers" and that 
study means not only 'read and write' but also attend m, absorby observe^ 
enact'' (339). We need to meet that challenge by engaging in the daring 
sort of learning that comes only through experimentation and innovation. 



What Happens on a Network 



h.-iiiail (electronic mail) and bulletin boards (discussion groups) are the 
most commonly employed functions known to most users of the Internet 
(and other smaller networks), followed by use of library holdings and 
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other sources of information called “databases." By means of the Internet> 
users can search for and retrieve information from electronic card cata- 
logues and information repositories worldwide. The Library of Congress is 
just one of the more than 300 libraries, universities, and agencies that are 
accessible from the comfort of your home or classroom. 

E-mail puts a message in a “mailbox" at an individual address on the net- 
work, anywhere in the world. You can send a message at any time of the day 
{or night, depending on your access) and retrieve one from another sender at 
any time as well — simply by logging in (connecting to the network) and 
checking your mailbox. The ease of access to this greatly expanded neighbor- 
hood is staggering at first, even to adults. Sending your first message to some- 
one in a distant country and getting a response from Australia or Japan, 
sometimes on the same day, can be an exciting moment, even for sophisti- 
cates. Educators increasingly list global awareness and cultural sensitivity 
among the appropriate objectives of classroom e-mail connections. This 
worldview is a common one in Cwberspace, where visas are not required. 



Bulletin Boards and Listservs 

Participants on the Internet Bulletin Board, called USENET, post messages 
for each other in spaces reserved for particular interest groups. For exam- 
ple, you might subscribe to LI'I'NEI', where you could be hearing from and 
sending messages to others who want to talk about literary subjects. The 
message sending and receiving goes on around the clock. You write or read 
wl.enever you feel like logging on. And the number of discussion groups 
grows daily, spanning the range of human interests, including, of course, 
many aspects of education. 

LEfNET, maintained by the National Research (]enter on Literature 
Teaching and Learning, is available in two versions, through Internet (lit- 
netC^^itc.org) and through Scholastic's network via America Online'^’. You 
can subscribe by sending an e-mail message to: majordomoti^Mtc.org, with 
the message “subscribe litnet" (do tiot include any other words). I’he own- 
ers of the list write t<» new subscribers that they 

hope U> pros'icle |tcMchers| . . . willi the t)pporl unity to suppoit «.lassrot>m 
[>i\Ktire svith thet)! y . . . svitli a place to try out ideas and ask cpiesiions about 
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classroom practice. In addition^ \vc would like researchers to teel free to 
exchange thoughts here as well. Intimately* of course* we hope that this expe- 
rience on Lri'NHT will improve literature teaching in some important ways. 
(katebl(i?aol.com or alanpurves^aol.com ) 

One of the most active and wide-ranging of general book discussions 
on the Internet is LITERARY (literary@ucflvm.bitnet). BOOK'LALK is 
also a discussion list (booktalk@columbia.ilc.com)> while BOOKNEWS 
provides reviews of new titles {booknews@columbia.ilc,com). 

Subscribing to a list online for discussions of literature and teaching is 
an important step to take. Once you have subscribed, it is wise to read 
messages for a week or two, to get a feeling for the conversation and for its 
written and unwritten rules. (The word tor avoiding unnecessary ques- 
tions and other beginner taiix pas is ‘'Netiquette.” You can be sure that 
other "internauts” will let you know if you have offended!) Another key to 
his kind of correspondence is knowing how to "jump” ahead to recent 
messages, "delete” ones you don't want to read or hie, and how to "unsub- 
scribe” or "sign off” when your mailbox is too hea\ y with messages or you 
are ready to move on to other reader communities. 

An initial message from the list usually will clarify what is to be found 
there, as in the following excerpt from "leaching the American Litera- 
tures” ( l-amlit(i?bitnic.bitnet ): 

1-AMi i i‘ is dedicated to fostering discussion about innovative and effective 
ways tt* teach a radically expanded American literature. ... It is a moderated 
Discussion last for teachers to ask questions, converse and debate critical and 
pedagogical approaches to American literature, as well as provide a forum for 
the exchange of information on both print and electronic resources in Ameri- 
can literature, including syllabi* bibliographies, study guides, and other peda- 
gogical materials. 

The description also tells you that 1-AMLlT is a partner project to " Lhe 
Database of American Literature" from Cleorgelown University, an onli le 
arehive of "pedagogical, erilieal* and scholarly materials on American liter- 
ature* as well as a gateway to hundreds ol American literature resources 
available on the Internet,” and comes complete with tiie following instruc- 
tions for subscribing: 
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'lb subscribe to *i'-AMLi r, send a mail message to listserv@bitnic.bitnet with 
the following single line message 

subscribe 'I'-AMUT your full name 

Some other current lists you might want to try are CHILDLIT 
(childlit@rutvrnl.bitnet) or KIDLl'f’L for discussions of childrens and 
young adult literature; FUBYAC (pubyac@nysernet.org) for discussions 
among librarians of childrens and young adult literature; or KIDSPHERE 
(kidsphere@vms.cis.pitt.edu) for a mailing list for elementary and sec- 
()ndary teachers; and its KIDS spin-off just for student-to-student contacts 
(kids@vms.cist.pitt.edu). WCU MicroNet maintains three listservs on Inter- 
net: BR_Cafe, for kids’ book discussions (br_cafe@micronet.wcu.edu); 
BR_Review, where students maintain a database of their own book reviews 
(br_review@micronet.wcu.edu), and BR_Match, for teachers and other 
educators who want to locale partner classes for a BookRead-style project 
( br_match@micronet.wcu.edu ) . 

Research 

Anyone doing research in education already turns to ERIC (the Educa- 
tional Resources Information (A'nter) as the largest available database on 
education. Now it can be reached through Internet or through a number 
of commercial vendors with Internet accessability (see“hRK] Goes Inter- 
net\S0-52}. 

Of course, one major advantage of ERIC online is timeliness. Since the 
database is updated continuously, current research is only minutes away, 
'fhe usual grab bag of abstracts, accounts of new developments in the 
classroom, reading lists, annotated bibliographies, and digests of the latest 
trends and issues can all be delivered directly to your screen. 

One of 1*R1C s other advantages is its offer of free searching assistance, 
through AskEric, which can be reached the old-fashioned telephone way at 
l-8()()-EET-l*RlC] or via Internet to askeric@ericir.syr.edu. E.RKAtlso main- 
tains a gopher site (a way to search tor information using a self-guiding 
"meiur'ot commands) that contains digests of questions and answers, les- 
son plans in a variety of fields, and other educationally related informa- 
tion. The gopher address is ericir.syr.edu. Help is also available from 
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eric’s interactive online service, ACCESS ERIC, with an SOS signal from 
any ERIC menu. 

While it is difficult to sort out the hype that accompanies most new 
developments in personal computing, the World Wide Web (WWW) is 
clearly a major breakthrough. Steve Jobs, developer of the Apple II and 
Macintosh, calls the Web “the most exciting thing happening in computers 
today . . ." (“In Search of a Sequel” 52). In Job’s words, “|T]here is more 
innovation happening on the Web these days . . . [than] anything I’ve seen 
since the early days of the PC market . . .” (52). Using a “browser” applica- 
tion such as Mosaic or Netscape, Web users can navigate the Internet with 
the click of a mouse and can access graphics, sound, and video, as well as 
text. One site of special interest to literature teachers indexes resources 
across the Internet for writing, book reviews, and author information 
(http://w\\'w.ucalgary.ca/dkbrown/index.html). Another WWW address 
leads to book lists for children, including fairy tales, fables, and famous 
book authors (http://www.phantom.com/fairrosa/cb.list.html). General 
information about the World Wide Web is available from URL: 
http://info.cern.ch/. 

Online Collaboration 

This book is an example of collaboration between two writers, one located 
in Connecticut and the other in North Carolina. We have exchanged drafts 
electronically and consulted frequently through e-mail messages. 0'’»* 
work has been sent to the publisher, in Illinois, on diskette as well as in 
hard copy. We have done much of our research and all of our writing on 
the same screens, at hjome. Yt)u not only can research databases and 
libraries or consult experts t)n hand for nearly every question, but you can 
seek out fellow writers and researchers as well, collaborating with peers 
around the world. 

Going Online 

C'.onducting a project sucli as BookRead, desciibed in (.Iiaptcr 1. couJd 
prove to Ire a practical place for some teacliers to start wnile. lor otJiers, 
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having their classes join a project such as those offered by America 
Online'^' or Prodigy'^' might be the best way to begin. Conducting a regu- 
lar literature class online is another attractive possibility. In the examples 
that follow, we describe some of our own experiences with offering courses 
online. I. ike our account of the BookRead Project, they are meant as 
prompts for your own ideas, adapted to your own circumstances. What- 
ever direction you take, we believe that the only place to begin is where you 
are, and the time to begin is now. 

Samples from the Network 



One of our early experiments in online teaching connected students on 
two very different kinds of uiu\ersity campuses — Teachers College of 
Ciolumbia Cniversity in NewO'ork City, and Western Carolina University in 
Cullowhee, North (iarolina. 'Fhe course was taught on campus in New 
^drk as a regular classroom offering. At the same time, it was offered 
online for the students in North Carolina, using WCC MicroNet. 

At their initial class meeting in North Carolina, students were met by 
their professor, given the course syllabus, shown how to access the network 
with their login names and passwords, assigned to reading groups, and 
gi\en time for hands-on practice. When they next logged on, thev were 
greeted by a “welcome" message from their instructor — now in New York, 
'fhe greeting :n their individual mailboxes was followed by the lirst assign- 
ment, based on a story assigned in the syllabus: 

I -nuil message fmm the instructor: Welcome to your MicroNet mailbox! You 
will be recei\ ing mail messages all semester at this "address." Of course, vou will 
be writing to oiliei's as well. Id make sure that \(Ui ha\e tound this messaee, 
send \(Uir response to the lirst assignment, following the instruetions below. 

The assignment asked for a personal response to the story, to be sent bv e- 
mail, with the identitying header ‘MVrsonal Response," or "PR": 

\ssignmenl -1; l‘erst>nal Response 
siorN : Kate ( Impin," 1 he Story id An I lour" 
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Write a paragraph expressing your initial thoughts and feelings about the 
story. Send it by c-niail to the instructor and to your reading group. 

Following the assignment was a short “tutorial/' reinforcing what the 
.students had learned at the hands-on networking session: 

Tutorial; 

1. Quit reading your mail now by typing a “q/' followed by a carriage 
return. You will be returned to the MicroNet main menu. 

2. From the main menu» choose “mail.” 

3. From the mail menu> choose “send mail.” 

4. When asked for recipient, type: 

'lb: 1 .story 1 , story2> story3, etc. | 

Subject: FR: The Story of An Hour 

5. When you have finished writing your message, type a period on a line 
by itself. Your message will be sent immediately. 

'Fhe instructions were followed by a suggestion that the students send 
mail messages to themselves first — by simply addressing e-mail to their 
own “u.ser names” — to practice before writing the assignment. 

Similar assignments followed, with tutorials tor each new network 
(unction employed, such as class conferencing and creating a database. As 
the students were given additional assignments in reading the short story, 
they were also learning the networking skills necessary to complete them. 
After the first few weeks, only occasional technical guidance was necessary. 

4b achieve the ease and openness on a computer screen that is central 
to a reader-response classroom, we used online reading journals, small- 
group class discussion, and collaborative projects online, just as in the reg- 
ular cla.ssroom. Students sent their initial responses to their reading groups 
of four or five and later reacted to (bcus questions, trying out their ideas 
among their reading group by sending e-mail simultaneously to all mem- 
b('rs of the group and to the instructor. 
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For the instructor, reading the e-mail discussion was similar to mov- 
ing around the classroom, entering in when it seemed appropriate, but the 
increased freedom of discussion was noticeabl ' immediately, Even though 
students knew the instructor was looking in and they were being seen in 
print by their peers, they still seemed to open up more quickly than they 
ordinarily did in class. The privacy of a reading journal could be main- 
tained as a personal file, if readers chose, but once they began writing to 
each other on screen, it seemed unlikely, judging from the content, that 
any but the most intimate thoughts were being held back! 

As initial responses to the reading were shared more immediately, first 
in small-group settings and later in conferences with the class as a whole, 
the self-consciousness of writing for an audience continued to dissipate. 
'Fhe semi-anonymity of the screen gave everyone equal voice. The shy 
became talkative; the talkative spoke less and more meaningfully; gender 
and racial ba.riers that too often mar free discussion in the classroom 
diminished or disappeared. Within the first few weeks, the online students 
were having the kind of discussion we work so long to achieve in a regular 
classroom. 

It was obvious in advance that, without a place and time lo meet, the 
online class would need to have some kind of schedule in place of class- 
room time. Since the students were free to communicate twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week — a potential nightmare of confusion — the 
course was set up on a simple weekly schedule that was distributed with 
the syllabus. By midnight (it seemed an exotic time) of the day assigned, 
students were to have completed the days task. The same held true for the 
instructor, so everyone could depend on a timely response and the instruc- 
tor could maintain some sort of order in her week as well. The course 
syllabus specified the text, reading assignments, due dates, and a set of 
basic weekly assignments, along with the network format for each mes- 
sage. d'he syllabus was online, of course, for easy reference. 

'Fhe schedule worked fairly well, once everyone realized they could do 
any of the assignments in ndvnticc of the deadlines. Once we established 
that every assignment must have a standard message header (such as “PR" 
for “personal response"), assignments were easy to retrace. Many helpful 
class management tools now exist to aid in running a course online or a 
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classroom on network, but these were the days of experimentation. As a 
result, we learned that any teacher can create or customize simple manage- 
ment tools that are appropriate to the classroom or the course. 

While the students read and responded to reading assignments, wrote 
to each other, and sent their individual thoughts and questions in e-mail 
messages to the instructor, she prepared a weekly equivalent of a classroom 
‘'lecture.” The comments that seemed appropriate for the class on campus 
in New York had to be shrunk to fit a screen or two on the computer, a 
time-consuming challenge, but a useful reminder of just how much more 
we say than students need to hear or can usefully absorb in one class meet- 
ing. While less was “said,” the students online seemed to “listen” better and 
think more. The question of what it is that we really need to “teach” 
became much more than a theoretical one. The following sample ot a 
“Lecture on Plot in One Screen” will illustrate: 

The reader of fiction learns very early that a story consists of a character or 
characters involved in significant action. The arrangement of that action is 
called plot. The central action of the plot, the most important movement or 
change that occurs in the story, may be mental, physical, emotional, even 
spiritual. A change of mind or a change of heart can be just as significant on 
the level of plot as a change of circumstance or behavior. Often at the heart 
of a story's plot is conflict, a problem. I he dramatic re 'elation ot this prob- 
lem or the fictional resolution of the conflict is what makes <U)r}’ different 
from simple narration. A story must raise expectations, create suspense 
(sometimes called '‘intense expectancy”), arouse interest in what will 
happen next. 

An equally brief assignment followed the “lecture”: 



Beginning with these bancs, let’s look at Kate (]hc)pin’s story 1“ I he Story of 
An Hour”] and attempt to identify the conflict. Opposing forces in a story 
may be two characters; but the antagonist may also be nature, society, fate, or 
tile protagonist's own beitig. Start then with a focus question on plot as one 
wav of approaching this story: C'ould the conflict raised by the story have 
been resolved in any w.iy other than by Mrs, Mallard's death? 
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It was clear that much of what had ordinarily been said in class could bo 
condensed, replaced when necessary by outside reading assignments, or 
addressed directly as questions came up. What the teacher could do more 
of online was respond directly to every student, guide the group by asking 
questions relevant to their own comments, applaud good reading, point 
to alternative readings, emphasize missed elements, summarize the pat- 
terns that had emerged from their responses, fill in gaps — in short, tench 
more and infonti less. And the text of the students’ comments remained in 
computer files, to respond to, not just in a few hours of face-to-face 
encounter or in preprocessed papers, but on-screen, whenever they were 
called up. 

Critics on Call 

One of the experimental features in this early experience that proved espe- 
cially useful was a variation of the author-online element of BookRead, 
what we called the \'ritic-on-call," an outside expert who could comment 
on and answer questions about particular works or authors. It was reward- 
ing to have a number of colleagues volunteer in response to an open request 
sent to members of the Department of Hnglish at Western ("arolina Univer- 
sity. Four brave pioneers came forward that first semester, on the promise 
that their involvement would be limited to one or two appearances online. 
Steve Fberly joined us to discuss D. H. Lawrence, )ames Addison was our 
lames )oyce commentator, Elizabeth Evans was our Flannery O’Connor 
expert, and Denise Hein/e gave us her expertise on 'Ibni Morrison, fhey 
provided the best kind of assistance not only to the students, who benefited 
from the depth of the faculty members' own specialized knowledge, but to 
the instructor as well, thereby enriching the experience for everyone. 

Obviously, we can turn to experts online from around the world 
through the Internet, and in subsequent courses we have done just that. 
But “critics-on-call" who are experts f rom our own schools can enliven the 
discussion and enrich the learning and, at the same time, extend interest 
among the faculty in using technology for literary discussion and profes- 
sional development. The resulting commonality of interest growing out of 
such teacher collaboration is a significant, added benefit. No one feels too 
burdened by taking part on such a limited basis, and scheduling is easy. 
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since the teacher can “visit" the class at any time or place that is conve- 
nient, from any computer connected to the network. 

Student Collaboration 

One of the remarkable benefits ot oHering the course in two places was the 
opportunity it gave students to share their perceptions ot the course, as 
taught in two ditterenl ways. In tact, two students paired up via computer 
to compare notes on the way the course they both were taking was being 
taught in these very different settings. Their final paper, written collabora- 
tively. concluded — not surprisingly — that both settings had value and 
should be combined. We agreed and set about designing our next online 
course. 

A graduate seminar that was ordinarily scheduled to meet twice a 
week instead met once a week in a regular class setting, then followed up 
with a second meeting online. In addition to completing their specific 
weekly assignments online, students could rehash what had happened in 
class and comment to each other, either as a group in the class conference 
or privatelv by e-mail. They could also communicate with the instructor, 
of course, in the same ways between weekly class meetings. 

In just one semester, seven students created a bibliography ot nearly 
130 entries, a compilation which they could all copy to a personal diskette 
for future use. In those fifteen weeks, they wrote nearly 300 messages, some 
of which kicked off free-wheeling discussions that spilled over into the 
next weeks class meeting or which followed up online what had begun in 
the classroom. The students then capped off the semester with a week- 
long, online, collaborative final examination, designed to be a simulation 
of the Master's Degree Written (Comprehensive for which they were all 
preparing. A sample ot that exam and the last wildly interesting exchange 
in response will provide a sense ot what the course was like throughout: 

I. hloitilications: See how many you can answer of the following 30 iden- 
tification questions. Compare scores. Ask your classmates to tell you 
the answers to the ones you don't know. Di\'ide them up — four each — 
and write ^ooil one- or two-sc‘ntence answers lor IH of them. Sign your 
individual contributions. 
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II. Write a concise* well-organized essay on any two of the following. You 

may divide up the task any way you see tit. 

A. Some early character types in American literature include the 
trontiersman, the Yankee, and the cracker-barrel philosopher. 
Identify an American character type (male or female) to be found 
in twentieth-century American literature. Exemplify the type 
using examples from a convincing number of works. 

B. The search for values in modern America has led to a number of 
literary explorations into existentialism, Decribe how at least three 
major works ot the twentieth century express or examine the exis- 
tential point of view. 

C. The experience of African Americans has been expressed through- 
out American literature. Describe and illustrate the characteristics 
ot that continuing subject/theme as it is found in American litera- 
ture s i n ce Wo r 1 d Wa r I . 

1). In an effort to convey the complexity of twentieth-century life, 
writers have experimented extensively with narrative point of 
view. Exemplify that reality by decribingat least three such stylistic 
experiments. 

The responses during a week-long dialogue ranged from the hilarious to 
the astute: 



What is a cracker barrel philospher? Ne\er heard that term before. What 
exactly is the definition of existentialism? 1 think it is the belief that the 
individual is the most important aspect of life and that it does not matter 
what that individual tioes because we are going to die anyway. Please> more 
help on this. 

from M W : 

''Belowd” takes place earliest historically. I’he charai.lei s in the novel are adjust- 
ing to the relatiwh' new ‘freedom” of African Americans approximately (!) 



from T 
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fifteen years after slavery was abolished in the U.S. Morrison vividly describes 
how tenuous this freedom is; the characters are forever dealing with the 
hypocrisy in attitudes of the white community, certainly a recurring characteris- 
tic in A. A. literature — 

Some messages were exercises in organization and leadership: 
from K : 

If we do two essays together as a group, I think we should do one of the ones 

that *r has answered, since we have done the existentialism one already, and 

he has already done C and 1). 

from M : 



Question C^: In order to describe the theme of the experience of Atrican 
Americans in literature since \V\V 1, 1 will mention three of the novels that we 
read in common: Morrison’s Beloved, Hllison’s hivisible \Idfi, and haulkner s 
/./vj/u in Aui^nst. 

from T : 

Ah, I thought of some for question “d." If we all picked two works on this 
and described them we would have a nice essay. No lets say three, no two. 
Ciotta go before before somebody picks up the phone again. So long and stay 
in touch. 



As the dialogue continued, the group chatted between hursts of work: 



from T 

I lello my friends out in computei land. It’s a chilly morning here at the farm 
and Im glad we have central heat lest my fingers would he too cold until noon 
to write. On the IDs: I can answer most of them — e.xcept 6, 7, 8, 18 and 30. 
Since Karen has picket! two I shall pick ^2 and ^23 for mine. Karen, 1 will tell 
you *?28 soon as well. Who can help me on mine? 
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from K 



Okay guys aiul gals. I have put all of our ID’s so far in one place for easy refer- 
ence. Let me know it I have made any errors. [A compilation of 30 IDs fol- 
lowed.) 

from MW : 



I his conterence-exam is the most tun I've had with any Lxam I can remem- 
ber. I feel like we are sitting around ripping our hair out together which eom- 
torts me to no end. ... I think we're doing tine> by the wa\'. 

from MK : 

I lello teammates. Sorr\' it took me so long to get back. \\’ell> I have done an 
edit/compilation ot the existentialism entries. I lere it is for what it’s worth. At 
least Dr. ). can still read everything in its entirety if she needs to: I'he existen- 
tialist philosophy coincides with modernism. . . . Like postmodernists^ exis- 
tentialists don’t have much faith in society and concepts. ... |A complete 
essay answer followed.) 

'Lhcir evaluations of the course indicated that the students had not 
onl\' learned a great deal about the literature but also about writing more 
eltectively and with greater ease. Tliey had developed an unusually strong 
sense ot camaraderie, having shared some profound ideas and strong emo- 
tional responses with each other in this unexpectedly intimate medium. 
I he\' had learned how to disagree while respecting other opinions; they 
had begun to cooperate and help eacli other in a common learning experi- 
ence rather than competing for attention and grades, by the end of the 
semester, tliey were reluctant to give up what had become an ongoing 
interaction with each other about books and ideas and the sense of com- 
munity that had grown out of their shared experience. In their final mes- 
sages, they wrote: 

I haxcalwavs haled goodbyes I have enjoyed this class immensely I have 

learned so much about computers and literature and alx)ut life (literature is a 
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great help in sorting out ideas about lite). It’s boon fun to see everyone’s inter- 
actions. Hvorybody contributed in their own special way, I like diversity and 
that’s what the main strength of the class was (among other things). The class 

made me realize how much and how important literature is to me If you 

become writers, look me up down tlie road because I am planning to have a 
writers’ colony here at the farm witli little cabins dotting the hills* de where 
desperate but prolific folks can come and write that . . . book that will define 
our generation — Your Iriend, T 

I hope everyone gets to see this because I want you all to know how much I 
loved this class. What a wonderful, comfortable learning experience we 
shared. . . . What can I say? We inspire each other to greatness! . . . Maybe one 
day I’ll visit the writer’s colony and we’ll schmooze over old days S 

One last note to say ( iood-bye. I feel sad. I his has been a great class my 
favorite this semester. I’m off to Washington \\C. in the morning — so I ^von’t 
be online again with you. Good luck to everyone. . . . Love and peace, M 



The next semester, students from that class suggested an online grad- 
uate student conference, where all hnglish graduate students could talk 
with each other and discuss their reading of works on the Oiraduate Read- 
ing List. It was a strong statement that a computer network could indeed 
enhance the study of literature in unexpected ways. The department has 
since begun implementing that suggestion so that all graduate students in 
Hnglish will have MicroNet accounts during the course ot their studies 
and access to an ongoing discussion of books reciuired on the Ciradiiate 
Reading List. 

Research Online 

Students in (^ne online cc^urse concentrated their research on the effects of 
using computers for the teaching and study ot literature. Some of the 
results of their work have been referred to in earlier chapters of this book, 
and some of their papers are ccdlected in Appendix IX 1 hese papers exhibit 
a key aspect of online research — timeliness — while at the same time 
demonstrating just how ciuickly such information becomes outdated when 
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it is transferred to print media. The work ot these students illustrates only 
a little ot what is available to the network-literate student and what is pos- 
sible when students are motivated to learn. 

For example, two aspiring secondary teachers— Carla Beck and Shel- 
ley Sizemore — engaged in an online discussion of adolescent novels by Sue 
Fllen Bridgers, I hey then developed a dialogue with a class of middle 
school students who were involved in a BookRead Project, led by long- 
time BookRead Project teacher Nita Matzen. Finally, these preservice 
teachers and the middle school students entered into a real-time, online 
chat with Sue Ellen Bridgers, all watching their screens from different loca- 
tions in western North Carolina, These two teachers-to-be concluded that 
their experiment in collaborative learning had given them a distinct 
advantage as they anticipated having their own classrooms: 

\Vc have seen firsthand the excitement, involvement, and encouragement this 
type of communication brings into the English classroom. Using telecommu- 
nications to teach literature can link students to other students, authors, and 
as a result culminate in an “educational explosion." 

vVe think that what they took part in could be called ‘'electronic reader 
response." 

Another research project, conducted by Scott Kemp (see Appendix D), 
used the network to survey other respondents on Internet literary-discus- 
sion lists in an effort to determine the impact of the computer on the study 
of literature. As he points out: 



1 1 Ihe medium itself provides the solution to the problem of gathering infor- 
mation about this potentially important supplemental tool to the study of 
English. . . . |0|nline interviews with the subscribers to the various literary 
lists . . . may collectively reveal the trends that arc guiding the use of “Lit lists" 
among English colleagues, and demonstrate how the Lit list is changing the 
way we discuss . . . literature. 

Another online research project to discover what is available to teach- 
ers of Ihiglish through commercial online services was conducted by 
Randy Pitts, who also wrote about how to put technology into schools 
without breaking the budget (see Appendix D). 

lot; 
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A former computer specialist turned poet> Pitts was also one of the 
judges for the WCU MicroNet poetry contest. The poems come to the con- 
test via the network from schools all over North Carolina. Students whose 
poems are chosen by their teachers for entry all receive a certificate; win- 
ners receive T-shirts and plaques with their poems prepared for mounting; 
students whose poems are selected for the final collection receive a copy of 
the book, as do their school libraries; and the three top winners' schools 
get plaques for display. The project, designed by WCU MicroNet’s Bonnie 
Beam, gives graduate students like Randy Pitts a chance to mentor young 
writers. At the same time, it gives young people access to an outside expert, 
to an audience of their peers and fellow writers, and to a publishing oppor- 
tunity: the writing process in action, electronically. 

Research projects like these can give teachers and their students a way 
to collaborate in the learning process, a practice that is too often confined 
to the science laboratory or to thesis writing. With a network, students in 
any class requiring writing and research can have valuable access to their 
teachers and their peers. 

Tutorials, independent studies, and thesis supervision all work well by 
computer. The network provides an easy means of scheduling face-to-tace 
meetings as needed, as well as a way to communicate in the interim. The 
instructor becomes more acessible; so do the students. Telephone tag and 
meeting-time conflicts become dead issues. 

One of the most dramatic examples of a successful tutorial course was 
a seminar for student teachers taught by Penise Heinze, one of our \'ritics- 
on-call." She introduced her English methods class to networking during 
one class period, allowing them to practice during the semester while hav- 
ing immediate access to individual help from the WCU MicroNet staff on 
campus. 'Throughout the semester, while her students were placed in 
schools as student teachers under her supervision, Professor Heinze was 
able to keep in touch with them through W(]U MicroNet. Placement at 
distant locations around rural western North Carolina had previously cre- 
ated difficulties for students and supervisors alike. Visits were limited by 
time, distance, weather, and mountainous terrain. C.'ommunication was 
hard to maintain. With networking, the students had easy access to their 
university supervisor as well as to each other. Professor lleinze could 
answer their questions on a daily basis, advise them individually, and post 
announcements for the group. The students could share the triumphs and 
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disasters of their first classroom experiences and consult with each other 
on how they were solving common problems. 

After the first year, students in the methods class corresponded with 
student teachers who were placed in ^he schools that same semester, a rare 
opportunity to ask real questions abo’U real situations that their peers 
were encountering. Now, three years later, the student teachers' class con- 
ference is one of the liveliest and most useful on the network; others in the 
English department have begun to experiment with networking; and other 
departments are following suit in using the network for student teachers. 

Individual Needs 

For the individual student, networking can meet a variety of special needs. 
For example, one student took the short story course in a regular class- 
room, but then added the dimension of networking in order to earn hon- 
ors credit and at the same time correspond with students abroad in 
preparation for her career goal — joining the Peace Clorps. Another stu- 
dent, who had to drive a great distance over icy mountain roads, chose to 
take the course as an independent study through the network rather than 
at night on campus during the winter. One student, severely injured in an 
automobile accident and confined to a wheelchair with only limited use of 
his hands, was able to use a typing device to communicate by computer, 
becoming a fully active member of a class offered on the network. 

Access for students whose schedule, location, job, physical condition, 
or home-bound responsibilities prevent class attendance at the usual loca- 
tion has been a real breakthrough. Education by telecommunication can 
meet students where they are. Future educational structures will include 
not only wide-area networking, but the interactive use of all communica- 
tion technologies — text, graphics, video, audio — and those yet to come. 



leaching courses on a computer network has been a continuing adventure 
lor us, whether it was through independent studies fur inservice teachers, 
regular literature courses on or off campus, or school-college projects such 
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as the BookRead Project. As expected, most students were eager to 
embrace the world of telecommunications, with less self-consciousness 
and less fear of failure than their teachers. Also, as expected, students had a 
much shorter learning curve! But after six years of teaching online, most of 
our early assumptions about the possibilities and pitfalls of this new 
means of teaching have changed considerably. 

'I'he most obvious aspect of telecommunications — speed — continually 
surprised us. Explanations had to be shorter and more to the point, infor- 
mation was accessible in more efficient ways than by the lecture method, 
and student-to-student interaction went on continuously, uninterrupted 
by a teacher-dominated environment. Frequently, students reread their 
assignments to find their own answers rather than asking the kinds of 
questions that take class time away from others. Or they answered each 
other’s questions before the instructor could. 1 he result was a more effi- 
cient use of time. And since much more could be accomplished in a week 
of telecommunicating than in a few in-class meetings each week, the 
course content could be pursued in greater depth or expanded to include 
more reading and writing. 

A second realization was that we had much more real access to each 
other. 'Fhe “classroom” and the “office door” remained open around the 
clock. Logging in every morning meant answering the day’s e-mail, one- 
on-one, and responding (o the class conference, where fierce discussions of 
the assignment had been underway while the instructor slept. It meant 
checking the database for recent entries on reading assignments and not- 
ing whether book-discussion groups needed any interventions. Not only 
could every student have undivided attention and get a very quick 
response, but the instructor could also leave a message for the errant few 
about missed assignments or deadlines. And, best of all, the instructor 
could use either private e-mail to confer with an individual student or 
make general comments to the whole class simultaneously, long before 
small problems could become larger ones. 

We also learned that “information,” as a name, was inadequate 
describing the highway we were on. Certainly the network provided unparal- 
leled access to every kind ol resource — libraries, texts, experts, and all. 1 >ut for 
all of us, an equalK' real value was in the notion of cofinnanity — all the com- 
munities that could exist, side by side, in limitless electronic space, as well as 
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the "sense of community’’ that those communities sharing Cyberspace could 
generate. Isolation created by location was dissolved. Students and instruc- 
tors could meet people of like interests all over the world. 

Ot course, being human, we would not choose to live by computer 
screen alone. We crave human contact. 3ut communication across the bar- 
riers ot space and time by telecommunications has in fact fostered per- 
sonal contact, not replaced it. Isolated pen pals have met in person, groups 
ot children have visited their peers in other schools and countries, experts 
in specialized fields have come together at meetings and conferences — all 
ot them having found each other first in communities along that "infor- 
mat ion highway.” 



Where Do We Go from Here? 



We arc at the beginning of a new age in education. As the next millennium 
approaches, we will see our world transformed in many ways by electronic 
communication. With the advent of wireless networks, already available 
experimentally in infrared and radio frequency, it will be possible to con- 
nect to a network from a portable computer with the ease of pointing a 
remote control at a television set. Voice-driven computing is at hand, as are 
such exotica as virtual-reality headsets. The ultimate results of multiplied 
access points appear obvious, and it is only a matter of time until the tech- 
nology is perfected. 

Electronic mail, the most widely used of the Internet’s services, already 
connects students around the world, who are communicating with each 
other about immediate issues and developments, from wars in remote 
countries to pollution around the globe. Classrooms of the very near 
future will see widespread use of the kinds of projects that are currently 
underway now only as experiments in schools across the country: 

• distance learning, with an instructor teaching students at multiple 
sites via two-way video and audio; 

• online research that accesses the best of libraries and news sources 
everywhere; 
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• honie/school communication that allows home tutoring and home- 
work hotlines, and encourages parent involvement; 

• video teleconferences that link students in town meetings by video, 
telephone, and fax; 

• collaborative learning projects where students from different cultures 
create joint projects or learn foreign languages from each other by 
two-way video; 

• video field trips via live television to places as remote as outer space 
and under the sea; and 

• interactive television shows, like quiz programs, that can involve view- 
ers in the action. 

We can expect telecommunications to be the premier preservice and 
inservice learning center ot the tuture tor teachers. Teachers will ♦'^.ke 
courses, observe master classrooms, consult with other educators, and 
conference with other schools in this new world of learning opportunities, 
using all of the currently available electronic media as well as that which is 
still in the planning stages. 

Ernest L. Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, names technology as one of the five priorities 
to consider in reforming education. We repeat his remarks here: 



If we could blend electronic images with great teachers and books, and use 
ct>niputers as learning tools, America could, in the next century, have the 
most outstanding education system in the world. (66) 

We agree. Every part of the equation Boyer describes is essential for the 
future of education — computers, books, and, most of all, great teachers. 

Note 



1. Many extended discussions ot how to begin using Internet arc also avail- 
able in the books and journals listed in this chapter and in our “Computers” bibli 
ography (see. lor example, 1 )ern,“I'or Newcomers Only!”). 



Author Chats on 
BookRead 



Excerpt from a Chat with Sue Ellen Bridgers 

The following lUalo^uc />* n i^iunplc ofiw ofilinc chat anion^ students and 
teachers at SfJiokey Mountain Hiy^h Schooh Syhuu North Carolina (Mus- 
tangs); Tuscola Hi;^h Seliooh \VaynesvilU\ North Carolina; North Buneond^e 
Hi^h School WeavervillCy North (anvlina; and author Sue Ellen Bruisers, 

;; MUSTANGS (tty3A): Hi succlien. 

;;;sucellen (ttv3i): Hcyl SHB 

;; nbuncomb (tty3C): Hi, Succllcn, Wliat inspired you to write books 
about kids with problems? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): Hi. Kids without problems don't make for good or even 
interesting books. 

;;; MUSTANGS (tty3A): How were you able to make the drug scene so 
authentic in pc {Permanent Connections]'^ 

;; sueellen (tty3i): So you want to know if I did drugs, huh? Well, you'll never 
know. Writers don't have to have had all the experiences they write about. I 
talked to people, read about it, oi course, and have seen diug use on film. 

;;; nbuncomb (tty3C')r W hy did you end Notes . . . with Wren s dad still in 
the hospital? 
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;;; sueellen (tty3i): Because that seemed to be the most realistic conclusion 
to me. Wren and Kevin dealing with it was the real issue, not Tom’s recov- 
ery. In other words, the book was about them, not him. 

;;; MUSTANGS (tty3A): What is purpose of Coralee? Couldn't the story 
have been the same without her? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): Nothing can be the same with a part missing. Coralee 
was there because when 1 envisioned the house, she was in it. She and 
Cjinny also provided a view of women in relationship, just as Leanna and 
Hllery show relationship between younger women. 

;;; nbuncomb (tty3C): What was the cause of Tom's illness in Notes . . . ? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): 1 don't really know. My father suffered from a similar 
illness and there's still little understanding of what causes a normal healthy 
person to suddenly become depressed. Probably some kind of chemical 
imbalance. 

;;; MUSTANGS (tty3A): Rob asked his father for a phone card as part of 
the deal to stay. Why does he never use it? Is he just seeing how far he can 
push his father or did you forget to have him use it? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): 1 don't even remember that he asked for it — 1 assume 
you guys know. Maybe. Actually, if characters in a book do in the course of 
a day what real people do, the book would be very long and boring. So the 
writer picks and chooses what to record, trying to get those moments that 
are significant and avoiding ones that aren't. I guess I didn't think using the 
card meant anything to the story. 

;;; nbuncomb (tty3C): In PC", was Rob entirely fictional? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): Rob was an invention in the sense that I don't know 
him personally, but he's like a lot of guys. When 1 first envisioned him in 
my mind, he was stoned and I figured if I was going to get to know him at 
all I’d better get him out of Montclair and into an environment where he 
had to do something about himself. 

;;; MUSTANGS (tty3A): 'fhere are people in our class who want to write 
short stories but have no idea how to begin. Any suggestions? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): I can only describe my own process. I envision a charac- 
ter in a situation and from that get a sense of what the story is. Then I wait 
awhile, thinking about it, letting my subconscious do a lot of the work, so 
when I start writing, the story seems to he at least partially written in my 
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head. Often, young (new) writers try to write too soon — a great idea that 
doesn’t have time to “stew” ends out being just a great idea and not a story. 

;;; tuscola (tty 3D): In the book Home Before Dark, did Stella in the book 
represent your life as a teenager? 

;;;sueellen (ttv3i): No, 1 was not a migrant child. I grew up in a small town 
in eastern N.C. and we had migrant children in our school from time to 
time, i was always interested in them but never got to know any of them 
very well. Stella was an attempt to get into the head of a kid like that. 

;;; nbuncomb (tty3C): How old are your own children and how do they 
relate to your books? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): My children are 28, 26, 24 years old. When they were 
younger, 1 made a real point of not using them or anything that happened 
to them in the books. Now they’re all too old to be of any interest. 

;;; MUSTANGS (tt;3A): In the book pc you spent chapter 17 having Chnny 
remember playing with dolls when she was 8. Why. . . . 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): Because I wanted to deal with the issue of motherhood 
just a little bit. The problems between mother and daughter were impor- 
tant to the story. 

;;; tuscola (tty3D): I would like to know if any of the migrant children that 
you did know prompted you to write your book Home Before Dark. 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): Actually, it was one 1 didn’t know that prompted the 
character of Stella. I regretted not getting to know a girl who I think was 
probably feisty and stubborn the way Stella was. 

;;; nbuncomb (tty3C): Any plans for movies from your books? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): 'fhere are always plans for movies. Right now, the active 
one is f\)r All Together Now. If I got excited about all the movie deals I hear 
about. I’d be a nervous wreck. Movie people are Cd^AZY! 

;;; MUS'lANGS (tty3B): Do so many of your characters have mental ill- 
nesses to help you deal with your father's mental illness? 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): 1 think 'Ibm is the only character I’ve written about 
with a mental illness. 1 thought writing the book would help me but I don't 
think it did — after all I was grown when 1 wrote it and the issues ot being a 
teenager with a mentally ill parent were pretty much resolved by then. 

;;; tuscola (tty3D): If you were to write a new book, would you do it on 
your real liie and the times you had? 
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;;; sueellen (tty3i): Pm always writing a new hook and so far none of them 
have been about my own life. I haven't had a very interesting life» I don't 
guess, at least it doesn't seem especially bo ok- worthy to me. 

;;; tuscola (tty3D): Well, not knowing about your life might make some 
people wonder how and where you grew up. 

;;; sueellen (tty3i): 1 grew up in eastern N.C]. All that kind of information is 
available in research books, like Ted Hippie's PRESKN'i'ING SUE ELLEN 
BRIDGERS and lots of issues of the ALAN REVIEW which should be 
available in your school library. 



Excerpt from a Chat with 
Jean Craighead George 



I he jollowin^ dialogue is a sample oj a computer eouversatiou among stu- 
dents at Lcadmine lUementary Schooh Raleighy North Carolina; Port Chester 
Middle Sehooly Port Chester, New York; Whitby School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut; and author Jean (yaighcad George. Although the teaeheCs user name 
(saccardi) identifies Whitby Sehool, student representatives actually typed 
their peers' questions and eonnnents. '^lohnson" is the MicroNet systems oper- 
ator at Western Carolina University 

;;;jeancg (tty3B): Hello, I'm here. 

;;;johnson (tty02): I shall now rescind my “throne" & hand it over to you 
guys. . . . 

;;; leadmine (tty3C): Is there no hope for the old Eskimo ways found in 
lulie ot the Wolves? I ask this because you say Julie pointed her boots 
toward Kapugen. 

;;; jeaneg (tty3B); Yes, there is hope. Some of the educated and well- 
respected Eskimos are teaching Inupiat, basket making from baleen and 
dancing. The old ceremonies are being observed. 

;;; saccardi (tty3D): Jean, where did you get the idea for the moon books, 
especially the gray wolves? 

;;; jeaneg (tty3B): My editor asked me to write a series. Lying in bed one 
night 1 heard an owl call in lanuary; and thought about the 13 lunar 
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months. 1 sat up in bed. An animal for each lunar month I said to myself, 
and thought of each one and what certain animals were doing at the time. 
The wolf pups are on their own in November. The owl was building a nest 
and courting his mate in January. 

;;; lead mine (tty3C): Do you name the animals in your stories atter people 
you know? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): No. not the animals. But many ot the people are triends 
of mine. 

;;; ptcheste (tty3A): Aren’t the salamanders wild and dangerous? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): Yes. salamanders are all around us in the east, but they 
are endangered because we are building in their woodland habitats. 1 have 
had many experiences. Every year I go out on the first spring rain after the 
spring thaw. I go to the woods in boots and raincoat and watch the pri- 
mordial march of these glorious creatures. It’s thrilling because they’ve 
been doing this for at least 300 million years. 

;;; leadmine (tty3C): Why did Kapugen kill the wolves when they once 
helped him? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): Kapugen killed the wolves because Eskimos are very 
practical, fhey must survive, fhe seals and whales were gone. A white man 
offered monev to go shoot wolves. But you know what? You \'e just given 
me a terrific idea for the sequel! Wow! 

;;; ptcheste (tty3A): Is Myax representative of the archetype of man who is 
one with the nature of the Earth? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): Myax does represent man and nature taking care of one 
another. 

;;; saccardi (tty3D): You seem to know a lot about sharks. Have you had 
any experiences with them? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): I'll talk about sharks. Yes. 1 spent several months on an 
island in the Sea of C.orte/. Mexico, with my son. Luke, and the shark fish- 
ermen. Ramon. Ramon 11. and 'Lomas. A shark scared me to death! 

;;; leadmine (tty3C): When they made the movie My *'*de of the Mountain, 
did you have any say in it? We were disappointed. 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): Leadmine. 1 didn't have anything to do with the movie of 
My Side. I lollywood wishes authors would fade away. 

;;; ptcheste (tty3A): Is Shark Beneath the Reef the most popular book of 
vours? If not. which one is? 
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;;; jeancg (tty3B): No, My Side ot the Mountain is; also Julie of the Wolves. 
;;; saccardi (tty3D): Are there any more well-established Seminole Indian 
tribes? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B); Yes, like other American Indians, the Seminoles are try- 
ing to find their place in a modern culture and teach their children the old 
ways as well. Buffalo Tiger is a Seminole leader who is keeping his heritage 
alive — but it is difficult. 

;;; saccardi (tty3D): Why did you have Mandy kill Nina Terrance, why didn't 
you have Nina fly away? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): I had a crow — and they can be vindictive — who attacked 
a little girl who had kicked him. I did not shoot the crow, but I took it tar 
away. People do come first, even though I love animals. 

;;; leadmine (tty3C): Have you ever seen a mountain lion in front of a 
doorstep as in One Day in the Desert? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): No, but my niece raised a mountain lion cub, and 
returned it to the den many months later. 

;;; saccardi (tty3D): Do you like to write only adventure books? Do you 
prefer to write fact or fiction books? 

;;; jeancg (tty3B): I am a nature writer; that is a new genre of literature. It is 
fact or fiction with a poetic interpretation of nature and a scientific point 
of view. 

Excerpt from a Chat with Gary Paulsen 



/\ computer conversation amonj^ students and teachers from Port Chester 
Middle Schooh Port ChesteCy NY; Whitby Schooh Greenwichy CT; and author 
Gary Paulsetiy in northern Minnesota. Although the teachePs user name (sac- 
cardi) identifies Whitby Schooh student representatives actually typed their 
peers' questions and comments. "'lohnsoir is the MicroNet systems operator 
at Western imrolina University. 

paulsen: Hello — is anybody out there? 

saccardi: Hi, we're here and reading you loud and clear. 

johnson: Clary — Hope you like this medium We’re all still getting used 

lo it ourselves. 
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paulsen: Agreed. Tm worried that Pm going to blurt out something wrong 
here. It s kind of fun» thought isn’t it? 
saccardi: C5ary> how often do you write? 

paulsen: I work all the time. 1 get up at four thirty in the morning, medi- 
tate for half an hour, then start working. Not always writing but working. 
If Pm not writing 1 read and study and continue to study until 1 fall asleep 
at night. Now, with all this film stuff going on, I have to watch movies 
sometimes but not so often. Mostly I just read and write, 
saccardi: In the book, The Night the White Deer Died, how did you write 
so well from the point of view of a girl? Did you have help? 
paulsen: Not in that way. I had a friend who had a young daughter and he 
helped me a bit but mostly I just observed, tried to think as I thought a girl 
would think, and studied people. I have since written a book called the 
MADONNA STORIES which is an attempt to understand the feminine 
aspect to life. It is a book of short stories. 

saccardi: What style of writing do you have, what kind of books do you 
read, who are your favorite authors? 

paulsen: I don’t know what kind of style I have. I think it changes all the 
time as I learn and (I hope) grow. I am now discovering more about writ- 
ing, how the rhythms and pulses work, and that changes things a lot as I 
work. I don't have favorite authors so much as favorite books. Moby Dick, 
The Color Purple, some of Steinbeck but not all, some of Hemingway but 
not all — books here and there. My favorite books are good ones— and they 
are few and far between. 

saccardi: On the average, Cary, how long dt>es it take you to write a book 
and which one took the longest? 

paulsen: It isn’t a question of time. l*or instance, the writing of Dogsong 
took maybe three or four months. But I have twenty-two thousand miles 
on sleds in the Arctic and Canada and Alaska to learn enough for the book. 
All together I maybe have six, seven years of work in that one book that I 
wrote in three or four months. The typing of a book is nothing, compared 
to the living of it. The longest book I have ever written was tor Prentice- 
Hall and it was called THE BL'YlNc; A NPAV, RHMODEUNC A USED, 
I^LMLDINC \OVR (WVN CC'IMPREHHNSIVE WOMV. SHELTER AND 
HOW '1*0 DO rr IUX'IK. it was so boring . . . well, never mind. Six hun- 
dred and twelve pages. 

i.b 
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ptchestr: Why did you decide to write books instead of making movies? 
paulsen: They are two ditferent things, movies and books, and I do both; 
Hatchet is a film which I wrote— they changed the title to A CALL IN THE 
WILL) or, no, A CRY IN THE WILD l'>iit there are many other projects I'm 
working on. Films are limiting, though, and do not allow as much scope as 
books. 

ptchestr: Do you regret not writing at a younger age? 
paulsen: I only regret one thing in my life and that was about six years I 
tried drinking l'>ack in the Seventies. It was a complete waste of time. Well, 
maybe I regret parts of the army as well. I wish now that I had started to 
read younger, though. 

ptchestr: Did anything inspire you to write l')ooks? 

paulsen: I’m not sure if things did or not. I had a rough childhood, tlunked 
out of school — I was what they now call a geek or nerd, the last guy chosen 
tor sports, or not chosen at all, wrong clothes, Irad grades all of that. Writ- 
ing didn't come to me until I was almost twenty-seven, and then it took 
me, truly took me. Alter that I think it was my lite, all of my life, that 
inspired me to write and to keep writing, 
ptchestr: Why do they call you a ''puffin person"? 

paulsen: I have no idea. I don't look like a puffin. Or maylu' I do, at that. A 
bald old puffin. I think it has something to do with marketing programs 
for Viking publishing. 

ptchestr: Wo know you live in Minnesota, but what part exactly? 
paulsen: I am writing right now from north central Minnesota. If you look 
on a map and find the town of Bemidji, I am about thirty-seven miles 
northwest of there, just out in the woods. My nearest neighl')or is three 
miles away. Unless you count deer, bear and wolves. 

ptchestr: In the book Canyons, why did you call the soldiers bluebellies? Is 
that what they were really called? 

paulsen: 'Fhat was about the kindest thing the Apaches called them. 1‘here 
were many other terms, none of which I can say here, but many of the dif- 
ferent .ribes called them bluebellies. 

ptchestr: Why do you always write about boys and their adventures? 
paulsen: Because 1 was a boy and had adventures. Most of what 1 write 
about happened to me and it's important to write about what you know, 
ptchestr: What will the title of your next book be? 
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paulsen: I have a book coming out in June that is a sequel to Hatchet. It's 
called The River. And next tall I have a novel coming out titled The Monu- 
ment. 

ptchestr: Why do you always use crazy names for the animals in your 
books? 

paulsen: I didn't think the\’ were cra/.y — well, maybe so. I suppose because 
I am at heart cra/.y. 

ptchestr: Why won't you write a mystery book? It you have, what is the 
name of the book? 

paulsen: I used to write adult mysteries but have backed off on them. 1 
have a series of books for young people starting next April called The 
Culpepper Books and they are mystery adventure books, 
ptchestr: How come you write books with someone or something always 
dying in them? 

paulsen: Actually I don't. Most of my books are about other things. But the 
ones you have read have those aspects, i have over a hundred and thirty 
books published over the years and many of them have no death or dying, 
saccardi: What happened in your life that inspired you to write the stories. 
The Island and Canyons? 

paulsen: 'fhe Island is about my son. When he was fourteen he had men- 
tal and physical islands he would go to and I tried to get him not to do it. 

I finally realized he was right and I was wrong and went to his islands 
with him. He is twenty now and going to be a school teacher soon and we 
are very close. Canyons came about because I was stationed in the desert 
in the army near Dog C'.anyon and found a skull with a bullet hole in the 
forehead. I reburied the skull in a safer place and left it. 'That happened 
back in 1958 but the memory hung there all the time until the book 
came. 

saccardi: Have you ever had a dream like the one in The Night 'fhe White 
Deer Died? If not, where did you get the idea for the dream? 
paulsen: I have had similar dreams; I had a dream where I watched men 
firing a mortar at me, over and over, saw them drop the shell in and saw it 
come up and curve towards me but it never came down. All those dreams, 
all the dreams that come from life or memories, come to all of us. 
saccardi: Does the room in the W’inter Room, foxinan* ami Popcorn Days 
have any sort of connection? 
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paulsen: Yes, it was a real room. They used to sit and tell stories, the old 
tuners, in that room. 1 still love to remember it, and the stories, 
saccardi: Where did you first become a writer? What was the first book \ ou 
wrote? 

paulsen: I didn’t start writing until 1 was twenty-six or seven, out in Cali- 
fornia. And the first book was Some Birds Don't Fly — a humorous look at 
the aerospace business, which 1 worked in before I was a writer. It sold 
four, maybe five copies. Total. 

saccardi: Where do you get your names for your characters like Oogruk, in 
Dogsong, and Carl, in Dancing Carl. 

paulsen: Oogruk is an Eskimo word that means bearded seal. I used it so 
some of my Eskimo friends wouldn't think I was writing about them. And 
Carl was his real name. 

saccardi: In a few of your books you write about going back to the old ways 
like Dogsong and Popcorn days. Do you think that is something we should 
do? If so, how? 

paulsen: No, 1 don’t think we can go back. 1 think there was beauty there, 
and I will write more about the beauty, but we can't do things the old way 
any longer. We would starve. I read somewhere that if the trucks stop rolling 
into Boston the people would start starving to death in ten or twelve days. 
It's sad, though, when old and beautiful things have to end, isn't it? 
saccardi: What's your favorite book that you wrote. 

paulsen: My favorite book so far is probably Dogsong. I loved that book 
and miss writing it. But the best-selling book is Hatchet, 
ptchestr: How many races were you in? 

paulsen: I ran two iditarods and fifteen or twenty other distance races 
varying between two hundred and five hundred miles. 'I'he Iditarod is 
1,180 miles. 

ptchestr: Why do you think that your first book wasn't that successful? 
paulsen: Nobody knew my name and 1 don't think it was a very good 
book. 

ptchestr: What was your childhood like? 

paulsen: It was rough. My folks were drunks and all that meant — I didn't 
like much of it. School was a nightmare for me and my grades showed it. 
Sometimes I look hack on my childhood as something 1 feel good about 
surviving. 
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ptchestr: Are you excited that one of your books is becoming a movie? 
paulsen: Yes> in some ways. But there’s a lot of work with it as well and 
sometimes the work can hide the excitement. 

ptchestr: In your books you are very dramatic. Are you dramatic in real 
life? 

paulsen: Ha ... I don’t know. My wife thinks so and 1 seem to get involved 
in pretty dramatic things — the Iditarod> sailing on the Pacific, etc. — but 1 
don’t think of it that way. 1 just live. God, I’d hate to get bored though, 
wouldn’t you? 

ptchestr: We would love for you to come to visit the Port Chester Middle 
School. Would you be able to? 

paulsen: I’ve had to back off on school visiting — I’m sorry. But if I start up 
again I’ll come on out. 

ptchestr: Will you ever write a book about this project? 
paulsen: I don’t know — maybe. You do things, and they sink into your 
brain and then later they come up sometimes as books. Maybe, 
saccardi: Can you stdl sail because of your heart? 

paulsen: I think so. 1 think 1 could run dogs. Last winter in New Mexico 1 
practically lived on a horse — I named him Harley. I had him in the canyon 
country where CANYONS took place and dragged him up and down cliffs, 
along with a packhorse, so I think I could sail. 

saccardi: Do you ever read any lack London? Because you both have the 
same style of writing. 

paulsen: When 1 was a kid 1 read some of London. The problem with him 
is that he sometimes didn’t know so much about what he wrote about. He 
didn’t know anything about dogs, for instance, and that makes him hard to 
read no.v. 

saccardi: How long a day do you spend reading? And how many dogs did 
you have in one of your teams? 

paulsen: I read all the time. When I'm not writing. I’m reading. 1 read 
myself to sleep every night, read in the tub, on the toilet, I read while I was 
running dogs. A team can be up to twenty dogs but that gets a little cra/y. I 
usually ran about fifteen and at the height of running races 1 had ninety- 
one dogs in our kennel. 

saccardi: In fhe \oyage ol the I'rog, did you actually experience the part 
where David woke up and then the boat was covered with whale mucus? 
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paulsen: Yes. I had two sloops on the Pacific, one as a bachelor and one 
with my present wife. Everything in that book happened to me, including 
the whale snot — it is truly, truly rank. Smells like rotten fish and manure 
or something. 

saccardi: What countries have you visited in pursuit of your writing? 
paulsen: 1 have lived in Mexico, Canada, the Philippines and Alaska. No 
other countries. I do not pursue writing, I just live, and the writing comes, 
saccardi: How did you get involved with Eskimos? What inspired you to 
write Dogsi/iig? 

paulsen: 1 spent time in Alaska training for the race, the Iditarod, and met 
Eskimos then and during the race. Dogsong came about because of experi- 
ences in the first Idi.arod when 1 pulled into a village about midnight and a 
little kid came out and grabbed my lead dogs and asked me to teach him 
about dogs. I couldn't believe that an Eskimo kid on the Bering Sea would 
have to ask some white jerk from Minnesota how to run a team and that's 
when I started to think about the book. Right then. During the race. 





A Reader-Response 
Workshop 



_ :ilitaling book discussion using reader-response techniques requires 
practice at every grade level. It can often be unsuccessful in early stages, 
before students become confident that the teacher is really interested in 
their responses and considers them valid, because lack of success can dis- 



important to think through what will work with your class and begin with 



reader response is a rambling conversation; used well, it is a way to give 
students ownership of their own reading and the confidence to express 
their own ideas, 'fhe approach requires not only that the teacher prepare 
thoroughly, developing her own reading, but also that she anticipate the 
critical issues, nuances, and ambiguities that will lead to alternative read- 
ings. It is uncanny just how quickly students can detect that moment when 
the teacher falls back on ''telling them what the work is really all about." 
fearful of that moment, a teacher may instead avoid focusing the discus- 
sion at all. And that too is a mistake and a detriment to good reading. The 
issue is not whether the teacher should focus or structure, but how. 

In conducting workshops on using reader response, we have used a set 
of ten principles for reader response discussion leaders: 




courage a teacher from taking a reader-response approach to teaching, it is 



enough structure to help students learn how to respond. Used badly, 
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no 
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1 . Provide students with opportunities to choose what to read. 

2. Ensure participation by everyone in some kind of overt response. 

3. Never take away control of a reading from the individual reader. 

4. Believe in the possibility of every other reader’s response. 

5. Take time to engage with and savor the reading. 

6. Read aloud and encourage others to do so. 

7. Promote a spirit of openness and collaboration. 

8. Insist on individual responsibility. 

9. Avoid undue attention to error. 

10. Do not insist on closure. 

As we have demonstrated in Chapter 1, using novels by fine writers 
like Sue Ellen Bridgers and Gary Paulsen is a way of inspiring good book 
talk, both online and off. Another genre we have found effective for an 
online project, especially with high school or college students, is the short 
story. We often begin with one that can be read in only a few minutes dur- 
ing class, such as “'fhe Story of An Hour," by Kate Chopin, or ‘'Hills Like 
White Elephants,” by Ernest Hemingway. Sudden Fiction: American Short- 
Short Stories is a useful collection of even shorter stories, as is its sequel. 
Sudden Fiction Internatiotial: Sixty Short-Short Stories. Many other excel- 
lent short story collections are available, as well as yearly collections of 
contemporary stories, such as the Pushcart Prize Stories, the O. Ftenry Prize 
Stories, and the Best American Short Stories. 

An exercise based on Kate Cvhopin’s widely available “The Story of An 
Hour," which Cdiristopher Renino has used in a high school classroom, 
Marilyn Jody has assigned in a college class, and both have employed in 
workshops for teachers, demonstrates some of the ways we apply reader- 
response techniques. 'Hie same approach and the same story have been 
used fc'r computer conversations in Marilyn s online courses on the short 
story. We call this concept “kindling (not killing) critical response." 

P'irst, we ask students to read the story straight through, then to write a 
few sentences — without stopping to worry about grammar or how the 
writing sounds or looks, for journal responses outside of class, we suggest 
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possible start-up phrases that are identifiably personah sueh as Wliat 
struek me most was . . he feeling I had was . . ; and “Wliat bothereil 
me (ama/etl, angered, etc.) was. . . .' 1 hen we have the students share these 
thoughts with each other in pairs. With most classes or groups, the level of 
conversational ‘hioise" tells just how effective this story starter has been tor 
getting book talk underway. 

We insist on letting students set the direction of the discussion, from 
their own questions and their own insights, even if that leads to a tew false 
starts, as it will with some stories. Other approaches we use include asking 
students to identify and then share with a partner what they find to be the 
single most important word in the story; to write their choice of a discus- 
sion question and then exchange (]uestions; or to identify their favorite 
part (or the most pu//ling part, the most exciting, etc.) and then to read 
that passage aloud (or quote it on-screen). 

When it does become appropriate for the teacher to offer questioiis, 
effectiveness is determined by the types of questions. 'I'hey should be 
open-ended, encourage a multiplicity of responses, and further rather 
than end discussion, d hey should not be aimetl at finding one right 
answer, 'fhat kind of information, when it exists, can be stated, not used as 
an oral test. 

In order to focus without negating the discussion, you can prepare in 
advance by framing at least one tpiestion about each of the major aspects 
common to most stories: plot,character,setting, point of view, theme, tone, 
and svmbolism. Answer your own questions to see how difficult it is to 
articulate an answer. Rephrase the question it it can be easily answered with 
a simple, one-word answer, 'rhen examine the story from more than one 
potentially useful critical perspective (historical, biographical, psychologi- 
cal, archetypal, feminist, etc.). Decide what approaches raise the most use- 
ful interpretive issues for that story and your particular class. Develop at 
least one key ciuestion and one key comment that will raise these issues. (An 
example of this approach as used with the Chopin story appears below.) 

'The best questions are real ones that you and your students ask your- 
selves as you read and then ask each other when you talk about the story. 
'I'hese (|uestions grow naturallly out of the story at every stage of the reatl 
ing process -comprehension, interpretation, and evaluation. Start with 
them; they maybe all you will need, lly to anticipate what ipiestions your 
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class will ask. What are they sure to notice? What might they miss? What 
will be confusing? G)ntroversial? Questions that are likely to strike a 
responsive chord and engender discussion are ones that are specific to the 
story and to the class. Avoid questions that fish for answer rather than 
probing for theirs; questions that leave the text behind T'What do you think 
you would do . . . ); questions that can be easily answered with a right or 
wrong answer ("Who told Mrs. Mallard that her husband had died?"); or 
questions that trivialize the story ("What is the husband s first name?"). 

Once the discussion is underway, there are intervention strategies that 
you can use to keep the discussion alive and lively. When students misread 
in matters of fact, suggest that they make sure of what is actually there in 
the text ("Let s look at that part of the story again"). When students dis- 
agree in matters ot inference, encourage the difference and ask them to 
point to the passage, incident, etc., that the inference is based on ("Please 
show us the line, passage, incident where you got your idea"). When major 
issues do come up in the course of the discussfon, ask students to read and 
discuss a passage you have chosen that will center on the issues raised 
("I'his is a good point to stop and take a closer look at the story . . ."). When 
students are obviously achieving a significant sense of some aspect of the 
story, extend the response by asking others to jump in ("Margie, do you see 
it that way, or do you have a different idea?""1bm, how do you see that?"). 

Validate all responses by acknowledging them in some way: in class, a 
nod, a smile, a word; online, brief and livelv positive comments, directed 
by name, posted to the class bulletin board. Reinforce comments that lead 
deeper into the text ("Go on with that, Karen"). Restate to clarify but not 
to improve on or to change a student response ("Let me try to restate what 
you said . . ."). Summarize occasionally to help students make connections 
and recall the points that have been made. Rekindle the discussion by 
returning to the text. Read aloud, or have students do so, just for the plea- 
sure of it. Hnjov the language, an amusing scene, a powerful passage, rather 
than forcing the whole discussion to be a matter of interpretation. 

(Choose language that allows you and your students to stay tentative, 
llse phrases like, "So far, what do you make of this . . .";"At this point, what 

is your reading of this . . or "What is likely to happen " Distinguish 

between fact and inference. I’se phrases like "Based on what v<ui know 
about the character, what might be the reason for . . ."or"Lroni what \'ou 
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have read, what do you think , . . Keep the text foremost by using sensory 
words like fiotuw observe, hear, see — '‘What did you notice about . , or 
‘'What did you hear when . . . Guide and shape the discussion without 
steering it toward a predetermined outcome. The goal is to engender 



In talking about this phenomenon, we like to use the metaphor ot 
learning to tly. A student pilot learns the hardest part of flying — landing — 
by practicing “touch-and-go landings.'' That means the pilot tells the tower 
she is going to “touch and go," she comes in tor a landing, and, as soon as 
the plane is safely on the ground, she pushes the throttle and takes ott 
again without ever coming to a full stop. We like to compare first, second, 
and all subsequent readings or interpretations ot literature to “touch-and- 
go landings" with another flight always on the horizon. 

The Story of An Hour 
by Kate Gliopiii 

Knowing llial Mrs. Mallard was affliclcd with a licarl trouble, great care was 
taken to break to her as gently as possible the news ot hei' husband's death. 

It was her sister losephine who told her, in broken sentences; wiled hints 
that revealed in half concealing. I ler husband's friend Richards was there, loo, 
near her. It was he who had been in the newspaper office when intelligence of 
the railroad disaster was leceived, with lirenlly Mallard s name leading the list 
ot 'killed.'' He had oiily taken the time to assure himself of its truth by a sec- 
ond telegram, and had hastened to forestall any less careful, less tender friend 
in bearing the .sad message. 

She did not hear the story as many women haw heard the same, with a 
paralv/ed inability to accept its significance. She wept at once, with sudden, 
wild abandonment, in her sister's arms. W hen the storm of grief had s[’>ent 
itself she went away to her room alone. She would haw no one follow her. 

rhere stood, facing the open window, a comfortable, I’oomy armchair. 
Into this she sank, pressed down by a physical exhaustion that haunted her 
body and seen»:d to reach into her soul. 

She could see in the open stpiare before her house the lt)ps of trees that 
were all atjuiver with the new spring life. 1 he delicit>us breath of rain was in the 
air. In the street below a peddler was cr\ ing his wares. Hie notes of a distant 



response and critical thinking, not to impose interpretation. 
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song which someone was singing reached her faintly> and countless sparrows 
were twittering in the eaves. 

rhere were patches of blue sky showing here and there through the 
clouds that had met and piled one above the other in the west facing her win- 
dow. 

She sat with her head thrown back upon, the cushion of the chair, quite 
motionless> except when a sob came up into her throat and shook her, as a 
child who has cried itself to sleep continues to sob in its dreams. 

She was young, with a fair, calm face, whose lines bespoke repression and 
even a certain strength. But now there was a dull stare in her eyes, whose gaze 
was fixed away off yonder on one of those patches of blue sky. It was not a 
glance of reflection, but rather indicated a suspension of intelligent thought. 

There was something coming to her and she was waiting for it, fearfully. 
What was it? She did not know; it was too subtle and elusive to name. But she 
felt, creeping out of the sky; reaching toward her through the sounds, the 
scents, the color that filled the air. 

Now her bosom rose and fell tumultuously. She was beginning to recog- 
nize this thing that was approaching to possess her, and she was striving to 
beat it back with her will — as powerless as her two white slender hands would 
have been. 

When she abandoned herself a little whispered word escaped her slightly 
parted lips. She said it over and over under her breath: 'Tree, free, freel'^l he 
vacant stare and the look of terror that had followed it went from her eyes. 
They stayed keen and bright. Her pulses beat fast, and the coursing blood 
warmed and relaxed every inch of her body. 

She did not stop to ask if it were or were not a monstrous joy that held 
her. A clear and exalted perception enabled her to dismiss the suggestion as 
trivial. 

She knew that she would weep^ again when she saw the kind, tender 
hands folded in death; the face that had never looked save with love upon her, 
fixed and gray and dead. But slie saw beyond that bitter moment a long pro- 
cession of years to come that would belong to lier absolutely. And slie opened 
and spread her arms c)ut to them in welcome. 

There would be no one to live for her during those coming vears; she 
would live for herself. I here would be no powerful will bending hers in that 
blind persistence with which men and women believe they have a right to 
impose a private will upon a fellow-creature. A kind intention or a cruel 
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intention made the act seem no less a crime as she looked upon it in that brief 
moment of illumination. 

And yet she had loved him — sometimes. Often she had not. What did it 
matter! What could love» the unsolved mystery> count for in the face of this 
possession of self-assertion which she suddenly recognized as the strongest 
impulse of her being! 

"Free! Body and soul free!" she kept whispering. 

losephine was kneeling before the closed door with her lips to the key- 
hole, imploring admission. "Louise, open the door! I beg; open the door 
you will make yourself ill. What arc you doing, Louise? For heaven’s sake open 
the door.” 

"CtO away. I am not making myself ill” No; she was drinking in a very 
elixir of life through that open window. 

Her fancy was running riot along those days ahead of her. Spring days, 
and summer days, and all sorts of days that would be her own. She breathed a 
quick prayer that life might be long. It was only yesterday she had thought 
with a shudder that life might be long. 

She arose at length and opened the door to her sister’s importunities, 
rhere was a feverish triumph in her eyes, and she carried herself unwittingly 
like a goddess of Victory. She clasped her sister's waist, and together they 
descended the stairs. Richards stood waiting for them at the bottom. 

Someone was opening the froiit door with a latchkey. It was Brently Mal- 
lard who entered, a little travel-stained, composedly carrying his gripsack and 
umbrella. I le had been f ar from the scene of accident, and did not even know 
there had been one. lie stood amazed at losephine s piercing cry; at 
Richards's quick motion to screen him froin the view of his wife. 

But Richards was too late. 

When the doctors came they said she had died of heart disease— of joy 
that kills. 

I'he Story of An Hour 

ASPFCrS: 

Plot 

C.ould the conflict raised by the story have been resolved in any way 
other than Mrs. Mallards death? Is there more than one conflict? 
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Character 

What kind of person is Mrs. Mallard? What words in the story best 
describe her? 

Setting 

What docs the vdew from Mrs. Mallard’s chair suggest about her 
response to the news of her husband's death? 

Point of view 

What reliable commentary does the storyteller provide that would not 
have been available it Mrs. Mallard herself had told the story? 

Theme 

What is revealed by Mrs. Mallard’s ''moment of illumination?’' What is 
meant by "the joy that kills?" 

Tone 

What appears to be the attitude ot the storyteller toward the events of 
the story? What words convey that tone? 

Syffihol 

Do you see any significance in the references to springtime? 

c:ritic:alapproachhs 

Historical 

The women’s movement in the ltS90s, when the story was written, was 
controversial. Women who protested restrictive marriage laws were 
seen as selfish and unnatural. 

Biographical 

Kate Cdiopins husband died while she was relativelv young, prior to 
the start ot her career as a writer. Her father died in a train wreck when 
she was four \'ears old. 

Cxnnparative 

A number of her other works also depict women whose marriages are 
seen as repressi\'e. Her major novel. The Awakening, also ends with the 
woman's death. 

Psychological 

The story of Mrs. Mallard might be viewed as a clinical study of 
repression. 
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Archetypal 

Spring represents rebirth. Mrs. Mallard is seen as “a goddess ot Vic- 
tory,” while the marriage is seen as a corruption of the natural order. 

Fauinist 

Marriage is an institution that defines women in male terms. The male 
doctors totally misread Mrs. Mallard s “heart trouble. 

ANTICIPATED CONTROVERSY (KEY QUESTION) 

Is Mrs. Mallard selfish and unfeeling or the victim of marriage as a 
repressive institution that kills her by “breaking her heart ? 

POSSIBLE AMBIGUITY (KEY COMMENT) 

The author may be depicting love and marriage as a paradox tor 
women, the “joy that kills," as reflected in the resolution of the story as 
death, not divorce or a redefining ot marriage. 
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Computer Competencies 
and the Language Arts 



Usinn tlio North C'arolina model as an example of typical state retiuire- 
ments, it is possible to visualize a literature curriculum tor kindergarten 
through high school (and beyond) that provides for progressive develop- 
ment of computer skills appropriate to grade level, to learning styles, and 
to the study of bnglish, whether language or literature, reading or writing 
(see 'Fables 1-4 in this section). 

in kindergarten, children can learn, if only from pictures, to identify 
the physical components of a computer system and the dilfeient kinds ot 
computers in use at home or in the workplace. They can learn to recognize 
letters, numbers, and other keys on a keyboard. And they can leai n pi opt i 
care of the computer itself. At higher grade levels, these skills can be rein- 
forced as new ones are adtied. 

lurst graders can act]uiie basic computer vocabulary — words like 
lun.lwvir, >ofl\V(in\ tli:~kclh\ aivH^r, hooting n/>— and they can demonstrate 



Table 1 . Elementary Grades K-3. (Source: "Computer Skills, K-l 2/' North Carolina Standard Course of Study [July 1 992]: 
45. Reprinted courtesy of the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction.) 
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Table 2.. Grades 4-*^ (Source: "Computer Skills, K-12." North Carolina 
Standard Course of Study (July 19921:46. Reprinted courtesy of the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction.) 
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Telecomputing 


1,2. Identify computers as 
tools for accessing 
information. 


1.2. Identify computers as 
tools for accessing current 
information. 

2.4. Identify telecomputing 
terms te.g.. modem, upload, 
download, bulletin board, 
e-mail). 

2.5. Compare the process of 
sending and receiving 
messages: electronically vs. 
nonelectronically (e.g., e - mail 
vs. U.S. mail, electronic 
bulletin board vs. classroom 
bulletin board). 

3.2. Use telecomputing 
hardware and software to 
communicate with a distant 
computer or an online 
service. 


Databases 


1.2. Identify computers 
as tools for accessing 
information. 

2.4. Describe the 
difference between a 
print database and a 
computer database. 


1.2. Identify computers 
as tools for accessing 
current information. 

2.2. Identify database 
management terms 
le.g., database, file, 
record, field/category, 
sort/arrange, select/ 
search, report). 

2.3. Use a prepared 
database to enter and 
edit data. 


Word 

Processing 


2.2. Use a word- 
processing 
program to edit 
a paragraph 
and save 
changes 

2.3. Usea word- 
processing 
program to 
enter a 

paragraph into 
the computer 
and print it. 


2.1. Useaword- 
processing 
program to 
copy and move 
text. 

3.1. Use a word- 
processing 
program to 
publish a 
report that 
contains 
centering, tabs, 
and more than 
one paragraph. 


Keyboard- 

ing 


2.1. Demon- 
strate proper 
keyboarding 
techniques for 
keying all 
letters. 




Curriculum 
Software 
Use 1 


2.5. Use 
commercial 
software in 
content areas. 


2.6. Use 1 

commercial 
software in 
various subject 
areas 


Ethics 


1.3. State that 
violation of the 
copyright law is 
a crime. 


1.3. Describe 
the need for 
protection of 
software and 
hardware from 
vandalism. 


Societal 

Uses 


1.1. Identify 
the ways in 
which 

technology has 
changed the 
lives of people 
IP North 
Carolina. 

1 2. Identify 
computers as 
tools for 
accessing 
information. 


1.1. Describe 
the influence of 
technology on 
life in the 
United States. 

1.2. Identify 
computers as 
tools for 
accessing 
current 
information. 
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Table 4. Grades 9-'i 2. (Source: "Computer Skills, K-1 2." North Carolina 
Standard Course of Study [July 1 992): 48. Reprinted courtesy of the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction.) 
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keyboard skills, copying sight words by typing in the letters on a line below 
the words and “erasing” words or colors, using appropriate keys. They can 
learn how to handle a diskette, how to insert it into the computer, and how 
to press the keys and touch the unit without harm to themselves (it is, after 
all, powered by live current) or to the computer (no liquids, sand, or sticky 
fingers). 

Second graders can begin to learn the ethics of creative ownership, 
respecting others’ work on the screen and protecting their own. At this 
level, they can add more words to their computer vocabulary and can use 
more special function keys, such as the Caps Lock, arrow keys, shift key, 
question marks, periods, dollar signs. They can learn how to position their 
fingers correctly on the “home keys,” how to save work on the screen, and 
how to print out their work. 

By the third grade, children should know that it is wrong to copy oth- 
ers’ work, whether from copyrighted software or classroom diskettes. They 
should be able to use keyboarding for entering all letters, know the names 
of the parts of the computer, and be able to load, enter, save, and print text. 
With this level of skill, they can use software in the content areas to prac- 
tice many reading and writing skills. 

At the next grade levels, students can learn about copyright laws for 
computers as well as for print materials. They should be editing their work 
by fourth grade, using a word-processing program to make changes, save 
them, and print out. They should be learning about print and computer 
databases, visiting the media center and seeing online catalogues, dictio- 
naries, and encyclopedias in print and on CD-ROM. As they practice key- 
boarding skills, they can be using content-oriented software. 

By fifth grade, their editing skills should include the ability to in.sert, 
place, and rearrange text. They can be using prepared databa.ses to enter 
data. And they can become familiar with the terminology of telecomputing 
while observing the teacher using a network or while using it themselves, 
accessing current information from computer-accessible newspapers and 
communicating with other students via e-mail or bulletin board discus- 
sions. 

By sixth grade, students could participate in an exchange of mail with 
students from another country; continue their development of editing 
skills using the spell checker, thesaurus, grammar checker, and outliner; 
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employ databases to search for information; and engage in research by 
communicating with a distant computer using an online service. 

Middle school can be a time of rapid skill development in using com- 
puter technology, as students use clip art, hypertext, desktop-publishing 
programs, multimedia, scanners, camcorders, and other electronic para- 
phernalia of the technological world. They should be learning to differenti- 
ate between production erms like texty vidcOy graph icSy and audio; viewing 
and identifying computer-generated effects; and producing multimedia 
reports and productions. They should develop more advanced skills in the 
use of computer technologies to analyze, interpret, synthesize, apply, and 
communicate information in all areas across the curriculum. And they 
should be engaging in cooperative projects with other schools by means of 
online services. 

In grades 9-12, students who have come through a curriculum like 
this one will be using computers for nearly everything — searching elec- 
tronic sources; researching emerging technologies like voice recognition 
and virtual environments; using simulation software for problem-solving; 
operating desktop-publishing programs for school publications; exploring 
databases for research papers; and utilizing telecommunications equip- 
ment for exchanges of ideas with students and scholars around the world. 
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A Simple Way to Integrate Technology 
into Your School 

Randy Pitts 



'I'lic most difficult part of this article for me was to find the gall to use the 
words simple and leclwolo^y in the same title. Hardly a day passes when 
computer companies don t bomhard us with a new upgrade, an enhanced 
version, or a mutation of their software package that, like a new antibiotic, 
promises it will cure all the unpleasant ills of computers and computer 
programs before them, five years ago you had to have, according to com- 
panies like IBM, a computer with their new 28(iSX processor so you could 
do wonderful things with it. A few months later, it was the 386SX you just 
!l{i{i to hnvc- niK 1 then the 486SX. This year it’s the Pentium PC. Now, 
they’re starting to name them like cars. 

1 won’t go easy on Apple either. They are just as responsible for this 
plethora of hardware and software confusion, first it was Apple 11, then the 
11+, then the Macintosh, Centris, Quadra, etc., etc. Software companies are 
also involved in the upgrade fever. Take WordPerfect Corporation for 
instance. They have gone from WordPerfect version 1 .0 to 2.0, then 3.0, 4.0, 
5.0, 3.1, and the latest and greatest is version 6.0. (1 will give WordPerfect 
one kudo; their new versions of software will at least use the files from the 
older versions.) Spreadsheets, databases, you name it, anything to do with 
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computers changes faster than the average person can keep up with them. 
But you’re not an average person: you are a teacher. 

Teachers have even less time than the average person to keep up with 
this randomly changing technology. A teacher must learn something not 
only to his or her satisfactory understanding of it. but must then transpose 
it to a teachable process that can be shared with our students. If we had to 
change lesson plans every three or four months, would we have time to do 
anything else? 

Let me use a phrase that you will hear often if you speak with people 
who try to sell you computer systems: “Let me be hone,st with you.” The 
salespersons will say it, the technicians will say it, the delivery persons will 
say it. What they are really saying is, if you want to learn to swim, you’ve 
got to jump in, preferably to the tune of $2,000 or more per computer. 

So, let me be honest with you, too: I’m cheap. With my financial lean- 
ings in mind, let’s explore some alternatives to the hottest, newest, fastest, 
most expensive computer a salesperson can talk your computer depart- 
ment into purchasing. I mean, honestly, do you really need to have a CD- 
ROM drive in every computer in your school? Can you afford it? If you’ve 
got eight hundred children in your school, would you rather have twenty 
really technologically cool (translate that to cxpctisivc) machines that will 
do th.iigs faster than a speeding bullet and leap educational goals like 
Super-PC,; and, of course, a line of students forty-long waiting for their 
turn. Or, would you opt for one hundred machines that, even though 
they won’t say “Good morning, Annie or )oey" when a student logs on, 
will get the job done, and you’ve only got eight students vying for time to 
use each one? 

Teachers will be responsible for teaching thesi' requirements, more 
than likely in conjunction with their other subjects. W'ith a class of twenty 
students, will it be more efficient to have twenty simple computers for 
them to work with the entire class period, or five of the super PC?s that 
each student may be allotted fifteen minutes during the class period to 
use? (Not to mention the headaches of organizing, assigning, and directing 
that fifteen minutes of time.) 

A simple computer system that will work today, yet grow with tomor- 
row — forbidden words! Money is typically the first forbidden word when 
it comes to computerizing a school. As wonderful as the changing face of 
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technology is, there is a catch: each upgrade and each change costs more 
money and effectively puts the latest and greatest computers a little further 
out of the reach of educators. But do teachers really need the latest and 
greatest? 



What Can You Do? 

What follows is a suggestion on how to acquire a simple computer system 
that can be purchased inexpensively, or, and even better, how to acquire a 
simple computer system that uses, as its primary component, older conv 
puters that local businesses or universities may be willing to donate to your 
school. Each time the computer revolution moves a step forward, like a 
never-ending battle, a whole list of casualties in the form of outdated com- 
puters and software programs is left in its wake. However, these older com- 
puters are fine for simple tasks such as word processing, spreadsheets, 
databases, and communications terminals. And these are the skills that 
most states will require high school graduates to have. 

An entire industry for the resale of used computers is in the making. 
IBM has a factory outlet division that sells ‘‘withdrawn and surplus" com- 
puters. A quick call to Apple revealed that they recommend a company 
called Sun Remarketing Systems that sells a variety of Apple hardware, new 
and used. Other large, reputable companies are getting in on the act, too. 
General Electric has recently started CiH Remarketing Services and adver- 
tises “quality used computer equipment,” including Apple, IBM, and IBM- 
compatible (DOS-based) systems. These companies offer new and/or 
refurbished used machines that are checked by technicians before they are 
resold and typically carry a standard 90-day parts and labor, 30-day, 
money-back guaranteed warranty. 

IBM (or compatible) 286SX and ESI computers are fine machines 
capable of doing all of the computer competencies required or soon to be 
required by most states. Apple's Macintosh Plus and Macintosh IX^ are also 
perfectly adequate computers that will also run the programs that fulfill 
required computer competencies. 

What follows is a chart of average prices charged by these three companies 
as of April 1994 (you can be sure they will be knver by the time you read this): 
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General Electric Remarketing Systems had a refurbished IBM PS/2 
Model 50Z, 1 megabyte of RAM> 30-megabyte hard drive> VGA color 
display, and 2400 baud modem. It comes with a 30-day warranty. Price 
S393. 

GE also offers an Apple Macintosh LC^l, with 4 megabytes of RAM, a 
40-megabyte hard drive, but no monitor, at a price of $595. 

IBM Factory Outlet had a new PSl, which is a 38oSX processor, 2 
megabytes of RAM, 85-megabyte hard drive, VGA color monitor, and 
a modem. It also included DOS and Windows'^* installed, as well as 
Microsoft Works'^* and Prodigy'^*. It comes with a one-year warranty, 
all for $679. 

Sun Remarketing had plenty of used Macintosh Pluses with one 
megabyte of RAM, 20-megabyte hard drive, 9-inch monochrome 
screen (built-in), and modem, d’hey included a 90-day parts and labor 
warranty and a 30-day money-back guarantee. Price $395. 

Sun also offered an Apple Macintosh L(dl, with 4 megabytes of RAM, 
40-megabyte hard drive, and color monitor. Same warranties and a 
price of $895. 

I am in no way recommending GE over Sun or IBM. 'Fhe point is that 
so many older computers have been discontinued or discarded, a school 
can get a good price on them, a warranty, and deal with a reputable com- 
pany as well. Call them and talk to them. I’hey are in the business of sell- 
ing computers, and if they can't help you, they will direct you to someone 
who can. 

Let's take a moment to do some math. Using the previous figures, 
you can buy ten fully equipped IBM PS/2s for less than S4,()0(), and buy- 
ing in quantity will more than likely result in an additional discount, 
'len Macintosh Pluses will cost about the same, 'fhe Macintosh LGlIs 
and IBM 386s are a little more expensive, but five could be purchased 
for well under $3, ()()(). The newest computers on the market easily cost 
$1,500 to $3,000 each, so would a school be better served by ten IBM 
PS/2s versus one Pentium? C')!* five Macintosh l.GdIs versus one Quadra? 
Now multiply everything by ten and ask yourself the same question. If 
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you arc allotted S3()>()()() to purchase computers tor your school, is it 
better to spend that money tor ten of the newest, latest, and greatest, or 
seventy-five refurbished PS/2s or Macintosh Pluses, or thirty-three 
Macintosh LClls? 

There is one thing you can be sure of, as I write this in May 1994: by 
the time you read it, prices will be much lower. A simple computer labora- 
tory — whether IBM 286 or Apple Macintosh computers are used, whether 
they are bought or donated — needs to be tied into a network that is known 
as a LAN,or‘Mocal-area network" If we have twenty machines in a room, 
they can ail share the same printer or printers by being networked 
together, so you don’t have to buy twenty printers. A LAN works simply by 
. plugging a card into each computer and then running a cable similar to a 
telephone wire from each cable to a central computer, 'fhe central com- 
puter then handles the "calls" from each individual computer and routes 
each "call" to the printer in the order it was received. 

As of this writing, IBM or compatible printer networking equipment 
costs less than $50 per machine; Apple Macintosh I.C^ networking equip- 
ment, less than $25 per machine. 'Phis type of concept will also work with a 
modem network so that the computers can call out to local or national 
online services to access the Internet or other educational communica- 
tions systems. 

Apple computers are even simpler to network than IBM. They have 
the software built right in, and it’s only a matter ot connecting the cable 
from the computers to the printer and a central modem. In this type ol 
scenario, twenty students can have direct access to a computer lor the 
entire class period, rather than having to share ten computers at thirty 
minutes each. 

Software Considerations 



Software packages liave mutated tlirough the same changes as liardware, but 
the end result has been simpler, easier to use. all-in-one programs that will 
do everything. Some of these packages are Clarisworks''', Microsoft 
Woi ks'". and I.otus Works'". These offer simple word-processing, database. 
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spreadsheet, and communication programs that will fulfill the average 
needs of any student. 

When discussing software, a different type of network system may be 
recommended. In our previous printer network, the idea was to share a 
printer. In a computer network, the idea is to share software; however, that 
can be expensive and complicated, often requiring the school to hire or 
subcontract with someone who can manage the network. Why spend that 
money on another employee when it can be spent on more computers, 
software, or training? 

With that in mind, each computer should have its own copy of the 
software package rather than having a network version that the computer 
users would all share. Why? It s simple (and cheap!). In a software network, 
if the main computer (fileserver) should have problems or need repair, the 
entire lab may have to shut down. If each computer can operate indepen- 
dently of the network, then in a worst-case scenario, where the fileserver is 
inoperable, the rest of the computers could still be used and the lab could 
remain open. 

Individual systems al.'-X) require less maintenance than a network and 
could be operated without having to hire or train someone extensively to 
run the network. Another advantage to this type of network is that, in the 
same way that each computer can share a central printer, each can also 
share a central modem or telephone line, used for telecommunications. 
Communications via the Internet or other networks is one of the hottest 
topics in education today. Graduating students will be required by most 
states to have a comfortable knowledge of it. 

Whatever your requirements are, if your school has limited resources 
and a lin'.ited budget, used and refurbished systems can go a long way 
toward fillirig in the technology gap many schools face- The used and 
refurbished computer market will only grow larger as computers are 
replaced by more powerful and faster machines. The question teachers 
must step forward and ask is this: What do we really need? 
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Exercise in Memory: Three Hyperfictions 
Howard Holden 



The next paragraph might not make sense. Bear with me. 

He laughed, he was so old. 'I’hey fanned out over the earth. In his turn he had 
two sons. He had no children, except one. He arrived later, A son was born. 
'I'he brothers disagreed often. In his time, he had twelve sons. The younger 
one betrayed the older. He became the heir. He was illegitimate. Ciod told him 
his children would number as the stars in the sky. 



If you took a few minutes, you probably could rearrange it: 



Ciod told him his children would number as the stars in the sky. He laughed, 
he was so old. He had no children, except one. He was illegitimate. He mar- 
ried later. A son was born. In his turn he had two sons. 1 he brothers disagreed 
often. I he younger one betrayed the older. He became the heir. In his time, he 
had twelve sons. They fanned out over the earth. 

It is familiar now as the story of what many consider the beginning ot 
civilization. 

The first rendition is a random sorting oi the second. Well, not exactly 
random; I purposefully left the tip-off sentence until last. 1 just wanted to 
present a story in an unfettered fashion, events not necessarily falling 
chronologically. I think you should know, however, that 1 wrote the second 
paragraph first. 

Every author faces the same problem, which, at its essence, is how to 
present a related string of events in an interesting way. I'he variety ot rela- 
tionships of events might be endless, but there is one overriding and 
irrefutable relationship among all events: they happen within the confines 
of time. An event happens before, after, or at the same time as another. 1 he 
order of that sequence — the narrative structure — lends meaning to the 
world the author creates. 
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Within that world, the author must construct time. Time has had its 
own effect on this, and as the body of literature has grown, event upon 
event, publication following publication, the construction of narrative has 
become increasingly challenging, and narratives have become increasingly 
sophisticated or messy — take your pick. In either case, the artistic chal- 
lenge has become less a matter of what goes into the story and more a mat- 
ter of how the story is told. Innovations in narrative technique may require 
readers to question their understanding of the world or at least to imagine 
a world in which time s properties follow different paths than the one we 
are used to, the one with which the reader is comfortable. And it is impor- 
tant to realize that in the Western tradition, time has had only one path — 
from the beginning until this moment. 

Western narrative, for the most part, has mimicked this understanding 
of time. It has presented stories as strings of events, perhaps as cause-and- 
effect relationships, the first event causing the next. But, if we use the 
example of Abraham, we must see how it distinguishes human history 
from time. Abraham's progeny fanned out. History, rooted in time, 
branches event upon event. Still, if we look backwards and retrace the 
forked paths of events, everything eventually points to one. This method 
of presenting history, actual or mythological, has had no small effect on 
Western thought, philosophy, and religion, and points all the way back to a 
conception of an original event, caused by one god. Of crucial importance 
is the comfort this narrative tradition has offered Western societies by 
rooting the individual's existence in a continuum, linking her to the rest of 
humanity, and minimizing her isolation. 

It is not always the artist's job to provide comfort, alas. More fre- 
quently, it is his job to stir up trouble, to force us from our easy chairs and 
ask, 'Ts this really the way it is? " (Changes in narrative technique are one 
way of doing this, but even narrative technique has been confined, till now, 
to the linearity inherent in the physical structure of books. One deviation 
from chronological narration is the flashback. In Wuthenttg Heights, we 
enter the story in the middle, are carried to the beginning, then progress 
through to the end. We bring out of the book an understanding of the 
events in their chronological order, the narrative having served to pull in 
our interest. Yet, even if the story begins in the middle, we begin reading at 
the beginning of the book and progress word after word, sentence after 
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sentence, chapter after chapter to the last word ot the last sentence in the 
final chapter. 

Without a doubt, books and linear narrative have had an effect on the 
way we think. The purpose of teaching classics in Western culture is to 
teach students how to think. One argument follows on another in a linear 
fiishion, working finally toward a goal of knowledge, a truth, reached by 
rea.son and understandable to all. Some say our memory doesn't work that 
way, page after page. Instead, they say, it is associative, jumping from item 
to item. 1 remember the first moon walk, which reminds me ot John F. 
Kennedy, which reminds me of my friend who lives in Dallas. Of course, 
we can think both ways — it is necessary that we do — and each individual 
has a capacity to think more effectively one way or the other. But, until this 
century, we stored knowledge and created fiction in a linear fashion 
because the technology of books dictated it. Then came computers. Then 
came computer memory. Then came hypertext. But not in that order. 

On the simplest level, hypertext is the linking of separate but related 
pieces of information stored in a text format. Annotated footnotes are a 
predigital example. While they are not essential to the information in a 
document, they represent a link to pertinent sources and other intorma- 

tion. The parenthetical expression ("see related story, page ”) found in 

newspapers and magazines is another example of the hypertext concept. 
Hypertext, more than anything else, is the ideal that all the information 
ever assembled on a subject can be linked in smaller groups of text that 
an information gatherer can access at will and in the order that best suits 
her purposes. Given the massiveness of supply and demand of informa- 
tion, there is no more practical way for hypertext to exist other than on 



computers. 

riiis pre.sents new ways i>t approaching problems in 
thinking, and remembering: 



reading. 






It is tlic orgiUlization of memory in the computer and in the mind tliat 
defines hypertext and makes it fundamentally different from conventional 

text Reading> in hypertext, is understood as a discontinuous or nonlinear 

process which, like thinking, is associative in nature, as opposed to the 
sec|uential process eiu isioneil by ctuiventional text. Associative thinking is 
more difficult to follow than linear thinking. Linear thinking specifies the 
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steps it has taken; associative thinking is discontinuous — a series of jumps 

like the movements of the mind in creating metaphor. (Slatin 874) 

Of course, Slatin is not using the term metaphor incidentally. It is no 
stretch to see hypertext, computer links, and machine memory as a great 
big brain. This similarity has not been lost on artists, and some fiction 
writers believe they have found the medium that will finally liberate the 
narrative from the confines of linearity. Hyperfiction as the resultant 
genre is called, is a stretch. 

Hyperfiction as a genre consists now mainly of novels. These novels, like 
conventional novels, have pages. These pages must be read on a computer, but 
the most important difference is that the pages of hypertext novels do not have 
numbers and that the order in which they are read is never the same. Usually, 
the reader may choose her own path through the novel. By the same token, the 
reader decides when she is finished with the novel. 

Naturally, this produces new challenges and problems for both reader 
and writer, not the least of which arise from the medium itself — the fact 
that hypcrfictions can only be read on the computer. That limits the read- 
ership to those with access to computers, raising questions of expense, 
computer literacy, and software. 'I’he hyperfiction 1 read came from East- 
gate Systems of Watertown, Massachusetts, which has its own hypertext 
software called Storyspace'^*. Storyspace''^* runs on either Windows’^’ or 
Macintosh platforms. This again increases the price of reading hyperfic- 
tion for the reader who has to purchase either platform. It also increases 
the likelihood of technical glitches and decreases the accessibility one 
more step. Accessing any form of hypertext requires a greater than aver- 
age knowledge of computer systems. If you do not own a computer 
already run iii tig one of those platfot ms, it is probably more worthwhile to 
spend your time reading a conventional book. The hyperfictions are not 
yet refined as a genre, and there just aren't many out there. Still, they 
deserve our attention because their narrative potential is so unexplored. 
For those reasons, I will deal more with the hypertext linking systems 
than with the content. 

In a Washington Post Hook World review of hypertext, Richard Grant 
observes that 
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Lacking a definilivcN printed and bound forniv hypertext pages arc, in effect, 
lying around loose in the computers memory. They can be connected in vai i- 
ous, often quite complicated ways, so that reading a hypertext work becomes 
less like journeying from start to finish (tenuous concepts here) than like 
wandering around in a new environment. (8) 

Achieving this wandering effect reqnires ot hypertiction writers some 
degree of skill as computer programmers. 

In one of the first hyperfictions to emerge. Its Niww Was Paielope, 
author Judy Malloy used a random-number generator to structure her 
story. A random-number generator is a program that picks a number with 
no regard to sequence. ( rnithfully, they are called pseudo random-number 
generators. It is impossible for a computer to generate a truly random num- 
ber.) Whatever the first number is has no bearing on what the next number 
will be. Each block of text in Penelope is assigned a number and, as the ran- 
dom-number generator chooses, the corresponding blocks of text appear, 
'lb activate the generator — or turn the page — one just hits tne return key. 

Reading Ptv/e/ope has been compared to sorting through a box ot old, 
forgotten phott)graphs. 1 he photos, or text spaces, come to vision at ran- 
dom, each arousing unique feelings or memories with no regard for 
chronology. When the viewer has explored enough, he tosses the photo 
back into the box or sends the text space back to the computer s memory. 
The random -number generator should be a perfect mechanism for this, 
except that the person examining a box of photographs will set aside one 
when he encounters it for the second time, following this pattern, he will 
most likely sort them until the box is empty, 'fhe photographs will then 
have some order that signifies something, and this is similar to what Mal- 
loy intended, d'he reader will arrange the story in some fashion significant 
to him in his own memory. 

'fhat goal is laudable if for no other reason than its own novelty. It cer- 
tainly bla/es a trail and raises another serious question about how we read. 
In one sense, the random-number generator fails because it has no means 
by which a reader can ''discard or "sort a text space, before a leader is 
sure he has seen all of the text spaces, he will encounter some over and over 
attain, to the point ol annoyance. In any material about or in hypertext, the 
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question of when the reader is finished is present. The answer is always the 
same: it is up to the reader. 

In his instructions to the reader at the beginning of Afternoon, Story, 
Michael Joyce explains that this is a central issue to hyperfiction: 



tilosure is, as in any fiction, a suspect quality, although here it is made mani- 
fest. When the story no longer progrcs.ses, or when it cycles, or when you tire 
ot the paths, the experience of reading it ends. liven so, there are likely to he 
more opportunities than you think there are at first. 

In a culture where book reviewers love to .say, “He left me wanting 
more, this idea flies in the face ot tradition. It is not what Western readers 
read for. Western readers, or at least Western scholars, read for something 
beyond the book. We want to be able to .say what wc got out of a book. In 
this way, our minds, when we are reading, are somewhere in the future, 
somewhere in the meaning we will take away, in the self-affirming linearity 
of .sequential events, in the criticism we will write. Both Malloy and Joyce 
seem to lie trying to bring our minds back to the experience of reading — 
the act of reading for no other .sake than itself. Unlike Malloy’s random- 
number generator. Afternoon has a linking structure that allows more 
choice than simply when to stop reading. A reader can page through in an 
order already programmed by Joyce, or she can “double click on certain 
words to follow other lines of tlie story. Window titles often confirm words 
whicli yield.’’ The reader now becomes a player, which seems more true to 
the heart of hypertext. Howei er, 

these arc not versions, but the story it.self in long lines. Othcrwi.se, however, 
the center is all; Thorcau or Brer Rabhit — each preferred the bramble. I’ve 
di.scovered more there too, and the real interaction, if that is po.ssible. is in 
pursuit ol texture (in my mind). (Joyce n.p.) 

One misconccptioti about Iiypcrfiction is that the reader helps create 
tlie story. This is true of interactive fiction, which can take place on eom- 
pitter networks, but as Joyci; makes clear, tliere is only one version of the 
story. Slatin says “In pei text systems tend to envision tliree different types of 
readers: tlie reader, as brow.ser, as user, or as co-author’’ (B73). Tlie browser 
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wanders around a hyperdocument, enjoying items as they pop up. He quits 
reading when he wants to and is not really expected to read all of the docu- 
ment. it should be apparent that the browser is the reader most likely to 
enjoy the hyperfictions discussed here. Slatin’s user has a specific goal or 
piece of information in mind and leaves the document when he finds what 
he needs. Typically, he is a researcher and deals with more factual hypertext 
material. Finally, the co-author contributes to the document as he browses 
through it or uses it (875). 

The overly enthusiastic reader might purchase a hyperfiction with the 
hopes of co-authoring. There are a very few hyperfictions that allow this in 
some form, and certainly there are more to come. Neither Aftenwoii nor 
Stuart Moulthrop's Victory Giirdcn should be mistaken as a narrative 
allowing co-authoring. When loyce says that “real interaction, if that is 
possible, is in pursuit of texture. I here we match minds, he expresses even 
his own doubts about interactivity. In an important contrast with Malloy, 
who leaves so much to the random-number generator, loyce allows the 
reader more choice in experiencing Afternoon. In effect. Afternoon shares 
control between the writer and reader. The lion s share, however, remains 
with loyce, who makes some links obvious and keeps some hidden. His 
invitation to pursue texture — he uses the word to describe words that 
— takes the experience a step further than Malloy. The browser is 
teased into becoming a user, manipulating the links to get at specific infor- 
mation. loyce challenges us to untangle the web of narrative, to match 
minds." But following this lead, we become prone to forget that the story 
remains under his control. “Using" hyperfiction leaves the reader vulnera- 
ble to being led around by the nose. 1 can hear the author laughing. 

Stuart Moulthrop wrote Victory Garden on the same software that 
loyce used for Afternoon. This accounts for most of the similarity in the 
linking system and the “look." As in Afternootu the reader may “page 
through on a wave of returns,” following a preprogrammed route laid 
down by the author. Or he may click on words which may yield to new 
threads. But while loyce hides his yielding words, Moulthrop gives the 
reader the opportunity to highlight yielding words it he chooses. In addi- 
tion, Moulthrop offers a map with various entry points into the story, 
along with other playful ways of entering. The browser has gained even 
more choice and is thus more susceptible to falling into the user category 
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ill search of that specific tidhit of “what happened?" Beware — Moulthrop 
isn’t much nicer than Joyce about this. Moulthrop may also Iiave realized 
that, in giving more choice, more linearity and chronology, he is produc- 
ing a more marketable product. 'I'his points to some features that I believe 
may threaten the quality of future hyptrfiction. Many people think hyper- 
fiction grew out of computer games. This may have some small degree of 
truth, but it is only significant if we look forward instead of backward. 
Moulthrop s complex linking structure is more likely to intrigue the reader 
than the others because, as Coover says, it gives us the feeling of “a kind of 
obscure geography to be explored" (10), and as Mark Bernstein says, it is 
“playful.” These are wonderful qualities in any fiction, and Moulthrop’s 
artistic achievement is that he has used these qualities of the linking struc- 
ture as a metaphor for a fractured .society ruled on every level by the 
power, abuse, and unscrupulousness of mass media. But these qualities 
also make the genre uniquely susceptible to fiilling away from serious fic- 
tion into the world of computer and video games. (Bernstein disagrees 
with me on this point. Fiyperfiction, he .says, will flourish as long as some- 
one has the urge to create it.) The exploding capabilities of CD-ROM carry 
this threat further as access to high resolution graphics and sound spur the 
development of hypermedia. As developments in software make it increas- 
ingly easy to include these sensory delights, serious hyperfiction writers 
will have to carefully weigh their value and predict to what degree graphics 
and sound will force text out of the work. 

In a period when moving images and sound are increasingly becom- 
ing the way information and entertainment are presented and sold, this 
threat to text — to reading — is in danger of being underestimated. While 
hyperfiction writers strive to produce stories in a fashion that is different 
for each reader, we must remember that fiction has already done this since 
its inception. I he difference occurs in the imagination, where the images 
and events are unique to the individual. The more that images are visually 
provided to the reader, the less that is required of the reader. As long as it is 
text based, hyperliction gives us an unprecedented tool for stretching the 
reader’s imagination. At their most profound levels, the linking structures 
reflect the increasing .sense of an incongruous world, bvents do not fall 
neatly into a linear history, and our tradition ol imposing a linear order 
upon the nature of existence may express a desire to make sense of a 
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chaotit world. If this is true, then Malloy’s Penelope employs the most 
accurately reflective narrative structure. Randomness is the opposite of 
linearity. Of course, readers may not be ready for that extreme, and ]oyce 
and Moulthrop have given progressively more choice to the reader, which, 
though it still results in a questioning discomfort, acknowledges that the 
reader is likely to reconstruct the story in the fashion to which she has been 
conditioned — that is, chronologically. Given the opportunity to choose 
her path, she will choose one she not only is interested in, but one she can 
understand and one that is not likely to go in a circle. Again, beware the 
pitflills awaiting the “user” of hyperfiction. If you want to find Moulthrop 
in this story, he’s the one who put the “welcome” mat at the door of this 
labyrinth. 

Looking backward once again, what are we accustomed to reading for? 
Meaning? Cionnection to history and humanity? d'he truth? We drift some- 
where between browser and user, wanting to take something away from 
the book by finishing the whole book, having to stop when we are tired, yet 
with the nagging sense that we have not read it all. That is the nature ot 
these hyperfictions and their most significant contribution — to leave us as 
readers without support, chipping away at our existential base — the way 
we think that we think. 
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How Literary Lists Are Changing the Way 
We Learn English and Literature 

John Scott Kemp 

As computers continue to work themselves into our daily lives, and, in par- 
ticular, as they become an increasingly prominent and necessary tool 
within the educational disciplines, what seems imminent is that their ever- 
broadening application will bring about great changes in the field. Much 
has been written about the use of educational electronic networks, which 
Hetty Bowen classifies as being of three varieties: "electronic bulletin 
boards, teleconferencing, . . . [and] electronic e-maiF’ (117). F-mail, like 
ordinary mail, is "essentially private, addressed to a single recipient or 
small group of recipients" (117), and during its premier decade, it has 
engendered a more specialized medium which is rapidly gaining votaries 
from every area of specific interest — the list. Lists, which are essentially 
electronic discussion groups, have been formed and are continuing to 
form rapidly every ’ .y for every conceivable special interest — from the 
traditional subjects of hnglish literature or history, to those ranging from 
Star 'Irek to comic-book action heroes. Perhaps as important a reason for 
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their proliferation is the relative ease with which a list can be set up and 
maintained. It requires ( 1 ) a host microcomputer upon which the list par- 
ticipants, or subscribers, from other sites can “post” their messages to be 
read by other subscribers; (2) a modem tor conveying messages over tele- 
phone lines; (3) some special software, the kind which is largely available 
in the “shareware” format; and (4) someone who is willing to “own” or 
manage the list. The task of finding a list host is generally not difficult, as 
Allison S. Bartlett explains: “Managing a list is not all that different from 
editing a journal and takes about the same amount of time.” This is further 
explained by Elizabeth Thomsen, a librarian who serves as the database 
manager tor a multitype library consortium in the Boston area: 

I have been involved with the Internet for about a year. 1 sampled man\*dit- 
ferent lists of all types. One that I stumbled upon was Austen-1., aiid 1 was tas- 
cinated by this ongoing discussiim ot a favorite author. Now I am the 
listowner of three literary lists of my own. One is Boston-book, a general dis- 
cussion list for the Boston area. The other two are author lists— one on 
Anthony Trollope and one on H. 1-. Benson. 

During the last few years, the general literary lists have further special- 
ized into .studies and discussions of individual authors and their works, tor 
example, Milton, Shakespeare, Twain, and others. However prominent or 
ob.scure the authors are, a literary list can and will be organized, as long as 
a particular group of enthusiasts deems it a worthwhile endeavor. Although 
the effects of general telecomputing on education have been well scruti- 
nized throughout a myriad of educational journals, published articles on 
the effect that literary lists have upon the discussion and, hence, the learn- 
ing of English and literature, are difficult to come by. 

As if to prove its own emerging puissance, the medium itself provides 
the .solution to the problem of gathering information about this poten- 
tially important supplemental tool to the study ot English by eliciting 
online interviews with the subscribers to the various literary lists, includ- 
ing students and professors, experts and novices alike. These interviews 
collectively reveal the trends that are guiding the use of “Lit lists” among 
EnglLsh colleagues and demonstrate how the Lit list is changing the way we 
di.scuss and learn about English and literature. 
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Those who were interviewed comprise an exemplary cross section of 
the Hnglish/literature community that regularly uses Lit lists: Allison S. 
Bartlett, Ph.L). in medieval and Renaissance literature, professor at a small 
women's college in Washington, 1),C,; Kenneth Nuckols, graduate student, 
teaching assistant in freshman composition. University of Central Florida; 
Christine Mack Gordon, assistant to the director of creative writing, Uni- 
versity ot Minnesota; Jason A, Fierce, American postgraduate student of 
Scottish literature. University of St, Andrews, St, Andrews, Scotland; Mari- 
lyn Jody, Fh,n, in English, professor at Western Carolina University and 
coordinator of the BookRead Project for WCU MicroNet; Nancy Miller, 
graduate student working on a Ph,l), in literature, Ohio State University; 
Elizabeth 'fhomsen, librarian. Boston, Massachusetts; and Lori Buhman, 
undergraduate English student. Evergreen University, Evergreen, Washing- 
ton, What is remarkable about the information received from the eight 
interview participants is its complementary consistency, which serves to 
validate the communality of their experiences. Analyzing this data reveals 
some surprising trends, and despite the concerns of those few wlio view 
the Lit list as a threat to the classroom discussion group (contrary to the 
overwhelming opinion that it is a tremendous complementary tool to the 
lace-to-face experience), the Lit list ''posts" some definite and, in some 
eases, surprising advantages over the traditional classroom format. 

Not so surprisingly, the Ut list provides its subscribers with the same 
types of benefits as those provided by traditional personal interaction 
among English colleagues, *Ehe following responses chronicle the ongoing 
telephone and telecomputer conversations 1 had with eight members of 
the English/literature community that uses Lit lists: 

Jason Pierce: I use the Lit lists mainly as a hunting grouiul for ideas and as a 
means of comnumieation with other members of niy field who might he able to 
assist in matters of ol-)saire references and rare source materials. In this way it is 
akin to the community of faculty and postgraduates at any given institution that 
would exchange ideas and knowledge. This particular community iust happens to 
he larger and spread over an extremely large area. 

Nancy Miller: I have iust started my dissertation and am looking lor Renaissance 
studies on the concept of chastity, and there doesn’t seem to he any. I wanted to 
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find if anybody knew of any recent work that I didn’t have immediate access to> to 
supplement my own research — 

But far beyond these all-too-familiar benefits of collaboration> the 
split-second, electronic, wide-area nature ot the Lit list affords some 
remarkable improvements. One of my first questions was to ask what they 
have gained from using the Lit list: 

Allison Bartlett: Primarily, in my current situation, the list provides me with an 
academic community. . , since there are only three members in our Hnglish 

department here 1 also think that the potential for interacting with names on 

one’s bookshelf is a wonderful opportunity. 

Nancy Miller: It breaks down the isolation that one sometimes feels during liter- 
ary research. You can sometimes ‘Murk” and eyeball discussions that are going on 
between rather well-known scholars, and between others not -so -well -known — it s 
nice feeling like you have a voice among people who may be names that you have 
read in journals, having easy access to the latest critical positions and ideas. . . . 

Lori Buhman: Having people of higher caliber on the list, reading what they have 
posted, has enhanced my approach and understanding . . . rather than having to 

always look to the facilitator for the right answer fhe many ideas that I see 

when daily reading through the lists stimulates me into my own thinking more. . . . 
Sometimes as a voyeur to a list you will not actively be involved, but you will pick 
up all kinds of ideas — 

Christine Gordon: It’s given me a great deal of pleasure in the context of other 
people jbeingl interested in the same subject ... in an environment that feels very 
comfortable. I don’t go look up anybody’s credentials, so I don’t know if I m talk- 
ing to a professor emeritus or an undergraduate. When I address the list I feel like 
we’re all ecjual, and everybody is pretty much accepted as such. I enjny hearing the 
conversations between all these people and allowing it to influence the way that 
I’ve been looking at different texts, . . . 

What is clear from these comments is that the Lit list temds to provide 
a more e.xpcricnccd and mature forum for the discussion of literature, as 
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its contributors — authors, professors, and students — participate alike. 
Such exposure is particularly beneficial for the students, who stand to 
glean the most in a medium which is arguably less “painful'' than being 
“put on the spot" in the classroom discussion: 

Allison Bartlett: I think the shier, particularly the more thoughtful, students, who 
may not be moved to announce their opinions in person, might feel far more 
comfortable articulating an opinion on screen. 

Christine Gordon: The Lit list provides a nonthreatening place for students who 
are uncomfortable talking before a class, just as small -group discussion tends to 
bring out more participation than whole-class discussion. 

Nancy Miller: I think there are ‘Murkers” out there who also lurk in the classroom. 
It allows you to let a little of your personality go out with your comments, you feel 
a little more palsy, like one of the gang 

Kenneth Nuckols: I think it has helped us all It helps me to be a little more 

sure of myself. Another girl who has been very quiet, now, after a semester online, 
is more assertive in class, and I believe that part of that is due to the Lit list. 

Christine Gordon: I know \\\ feel intimidated if I heard one of these authorities 
present a paper at Ml.A or something like that, about going up to them and talk- 
ing to them. But somehow, when they put up a question or comment on the list, 
and I have a response, I don't feel intimidated at all about giving that response — I 
think that's very healthy! 

Not only do Lit lists build students' confidence and give them experi- 
ence in a “nonthreatening" envinmment behind an “electronic veil" 
thrcHigh which they can post their comments without inhibition, but they 
also allow students t(^ see what is currently being thought: 

Christine Gordon: It's a way to give students state-of-the-art information about 
what people in the field are thinking about. Lor e.xample, a discussion that's cur- 
rently (taking place] on the Shakespeare list |is| about how to interpret the last 
scene t)t Mochctli. I hat's wonderful to be able to bring something like that to 
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students. And it’s not something that was printed in last year’s journal — its right 
now! It gives people the sense that this is all living stuff— it wasn’t written twenty 
years ago, not dead material that sits in dry books on the library shelves and gets 
old. . . . 

My next question— whether Lit lists are more productive or better in 
some ways than the classroom — brought about the realization ot an 
exciting possibility: that the Lit list may actually be the improved hybrid 
of oral discussion and time-consuming written correspondence, as it 
combines the spontaneity and speed ot the spoken exchange with the 
more polished and thoughtful statements and responses of written com- 
munication: 

Allison Bartlett: I believe that academies arc better writers than they arc thinkers 
on their feet, that there’s more lively discussion in this format . . . being able to 
think through a posting, rather than wishing to take words back — 

Nancy Miller: On a professional level, 1 would say yes, because 1 find that 1 wiite 
better than 1 speak. When you can sit down and compose, and do a little editing, 
and send it over the wire, 1 feel like it’s going to he more polished. 

Lori Buhman: The ability to go back and read over what people have said, the 
words are not lost, you can look for what they arc really trying to say, then you 
have the time to ponder what you are going to say in return 

Jason Pierce: The average posting to a literary list may not have the polish ot a 
10,()()0-word article, but the aim of both is the same — to disseminate information 
and to publicize opinions. Literary lists have the added bonus of allowing theii 
.subscribers to ask questions, making them potentially superior to any hard-copy 
literary journal that 1 am familiar with. 

In addition to taking the best features from both the oral and written 
modes of literary discussion, by drawing from an international group ot 
subscribers, the Lit list also brings a much broader base of knowledge to 
bear on any particular stibject than would ever be possible in the local 
classroom discussion: 
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Lori Buhman: In the classroom environment, sometimes you arc with a ^roiip of 
people when you go over a particular roaciing, and we don't really know the right 
questions to ask. On the list, though, Because there are people on different levels, it 
really helps in guiding my thinking, bringing up all sorts of issues, which I'm 
afraid in the smaller groups might not he thought of 

Kenneth Nuckols: When you send one question out to the list and vou have the 
possibility for interaction with thousands of others, as opposed to carrying on a 
discussion with one or two other colleagues face to face and all you have is their 
input (which tends to be limited since we are all so diversified) — that's quite an 
advantage. . . . 

Nuckols further explains that one recurrent problem of the class- 
room that of discussion becoming too specific or going off on tangents, 
at which time the professor must invariably redirect it — can be handled 
very effectively on the Lit list: 

Kenneth Nuckols: Sometimes a general discussion will start off, and when it 
becomes very specific, it will go off-line between a few people, and when it is fin- 
ished, someone will post the results of the discussion back on the list for others to 
get the highlights that came out of it. 

I he comments (^f a long-time advocate of cc^mputers in the study of 
Hnglish, Marilyn Jody, echo the resourcefulness of the Lit list as a signifi- 
cant mode of learning: 

Marilyn Jody: My conviction is that using reader-response techniques and col- 
laborative learning works enormously well with the network. A major advantage 
of using this approach to literary interpretation is that it validates everybody’s 
pcisonal reaction. I he computer allows evervone to express (his or herj initial, 
personal i espouses to the literature, then to take that next critical step, exchanging 
ideas with other readers. Students begin to add to their own critical interpreta- 
tion, see other poitits of view, and perhaps come to a community consensus about 
the multiple ["Kissibililies of wh.it they ve read — all without missing that first cru- 
cial validation. 
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Perhaps more significant is the long-term etfect that the Lit list may 
have on the classroom format, as the students will now have the opportu- 
nity earlier on, via Lit-list exposure, to develop a broader base ot literary 
knowledge and attain experience in discussing it, ettectively cutting into 
the traditional monopoly of information and practical experience that the 
English professor has enjoyed previously: 

Allison Bartlett: 1 believe that as we go farther into this, that [tor the time heingl 
our students are going to he far more active and far more knowledgeable about 
this sort of medium than the instructors are — 

Kenneth Nuckols: Some professors admit that they don’t teel entirely comfort- 
able with the new medium, although they are enthusiastic about this new 
resource, so that, though they have a definite edge over the student in the area ot 
knowledge, they . . . feel that the student has an edge over them in their knowledge 
of the medium by which they’re communicating. 



Lori Buhman: Previously I’d only been involved in classrooms where the instruc- 
tor had onlv one set idea and you needed to “parrot” that back on a test for him. 
When I joined the literary discussion groups and saw people “talking about liter- 
ature all the time, that really intrigued me: “Oh. people are really thinking about 
these things, you know, it’s not necessarily down in stone where you need to go 
and find and dig through the tombs to find the exact answers.” 

Kenneth Nurkols: It gives me more confidence in talking about a subject if I \ e 
read son* ? posts about it on the list. Undergraduates, especially would feel a lot 
more ..omfortable putting a question on the Lit list than they would going to a 
professor's office. Si>me professc^rs can still be dictatorial in the classrocmi, and it s 
nice if vou can go to a source and ask a question, and there are so many different 
people at so many different levels of experience that are going to read that and be 
able to respond to it. 



Marilyn lody explains the balancing-out process that I it-list involve- 
ment is liable to bring about in the future: 
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Marilyn Jody: I see excitement in the students, once the initial fear is over; I see 
excitement, and then a sense of power. When students feel empowered, the barri- 
ers between professors and students begin to soften and a sense of being learners 
together begins to emerge — with mutual respect a real possibility. 

Not only the classroom format, but the nature of literary research in 
general is being transformed by the tendency of colleagues to be more 
“discipline-centric”: 



Marilyn Jody: The ability of specialists to connect almost immediately is an 
incredible asset. . . . The simple search for the information that I needed for my 
dissertation took two years to accomplish. Now I could probably accomplish the 
same task in a tew weeks. I'he computer network can do much of the mechanical 
task in a hurry and allow researchers more time for thought and analysis. 

Kenneth Nuckols: 1 he hit list gives academic scholars a superior channel through 
which they can exchange ideas. It makes communicating ideas easier, because you 
have the ability to compose a letter, get your thoughts together, send it out there, 
and get almost instantaneous feedback instead of having to publish a paper or 
article, or get together in conference. 

Nancy Miller: I think the old patriarchal notion of one man forging ahead alone — 
that's going to break down and be replaced by more collaborative efforts, which are 
already taking place. I hei e will be a new method of working — sharing of informa- 
tion — the idea of '‘if I keep you in the dark I can forge ahead" is going to go away. 

(dearly, it would seem that Lit lists will promote a more interrelative, 
sharing literary community — not just on a local scale, but nationally and 
internationally — in which colleagues habitually turn to one another for 
almost instantaneous literary information, ideas, and solutions. Lit lists will 
foster a body of international colleagues that is more ‘'discipline-centric,” in 
which research projects will be less and less carried out by a lone person, 
but, more often, collectively by a group of researchers. 

Perhaps the major impediment now holding back a complete prolifer- 
ation of Lit lists is the lingering “computer [diobia” that often plagues 
older, long-time educators, as well as some of their junior associates: 
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Allison Bartlett: There seems to he a few that are trying to drag the others kicking 
and screaming into the 21st century. [And] as long as administrations across the 
country deny electronic media jits place] in promotion and tenure considera- 
tions, la place] 1 believe it should have, that miitdset may be difficult to change — 



Christine Gordon: rhere are taculty here who are really gung-ho on it, and 
they’re not necessarily the youngest faculty cither. People are becoming excited 
about the new and different ways that you can use computers, lists, and e-mail, 
and all those kinds of things. . . . There are other people, (however,] who never 
look at their computer, except for word processing. Once most ]of them] make 

that first step, the rest becomes easier It’s a matter ot persuading people that it 

can he done. 

Lori Buhman: Here at our college, it came about because of the computer science 
taculty. . . . Some Lnglish faculty have never logged on and can see no reason why they 
should, and there are others who get a lot out of the Milton and Shakespeare lists. 

Nancy Miller: A lot of the faculty are resisting — they may be close to retire- 
ment— but there are some who ** alize that they arc going to be absolutely lett 
behind without it, particularly when considering the competitiveness ot the job 
market. 

Invariably, all across the United States, there arc still pioneering 
groups, and often single individuals, at every major university who arc 
slowly convincing their administrations and other faculty members ot 
their English departments of the absolute necessity ot learning to utilize 
and harness the awesome power ot the Lit list. One can only hope that the 
comments of Marilyn )ody, a literary-network pioneer herself in the West- 
ern North C'arolina area, are prophetic: 

Marilyn Jody: Right now everybody who is on a Lit list feels that they are on the 
cutting edge — and they are! But I’m not sure how long it will stay that way. . . . 
Eventually it w ill become the m thing to do and the “bandwagon etfect” will kick in. 

More exteitsive research with a larger study group in the area ot how 
Lit lists will ultimately affect the way literature is learned will inevitably 
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bring out perhaps nevcr-bcfore-reali/cd ways of studying literature^ as 
illustrated in those insightful comments by Jason Pierce: 

Jason Pierce: People in different areas of the world invariably think differently. 
Before coining to Scotland, for instance, I was hopelessly unaware of the develop- 
ment of Scottish literature, [which) we Americans tend to lump under the term 
“British,” sometimes being so unknowing as to mistakenly call it “Hnglish” some- 
thing which the Scots find rather offensive. Imagine, then, the difference between a 
miniconfercnce, for example, on Robert Louis Stevenson, being conducted at some 
northeastern American institution, versus one conducted via a literary list. I‘he lat- 
ter would allow for the input not only of people from Scotland, but also from Hng- 
laiul (where Stevenson’s books were very popular), California (where he spent 
years traveling), Australia (where he spent some of his later life), and Hawaii (the 
nearest place with a university to the South Pacific island where he wrote many of 
his novels and short stories and where he eventually died^ 'fhe total expense of 
travel alone for individuals from these sites would be staggering, yet through the 
Internet all can come together as a matter of everyday occurrence! I find that not 
onl\' mind-blowing, but also heart-warming. 1'he advantage's t'or list users seem 
tibvious: vastly expanded access to information, vastly expanded routes of commu- 
nication, and vastly ex paneled connections with peers and colleagues all over the 
world! I cannot see any graduate student or faculty member worth his or her salt 
being able to exist without access to such lists in a decades time\ 

Such a wealth of optimistic speculation cannot help but lead bock to 
perhaps the most intriguing and controversial question generated by this 
remarkable new literary resource: Will the Lit list of today become the class- 
room of the future? Responses to this line of inquiry were more reserved as 
to the ultimate fate of the Lit list as a would-be “electronic messiah”: 

(diristine Gordon: I don’t think so. . . . It’s not going to eclipse the classroom 
experience because there’s nothing quite as amazing as that fate-to-i‘ace inter- 
change. I think it's going to complement it in realh' interesting ways, especially as 
more and more people get online. 

Nancy MiPer: fhe I. it list will remain a tool — a supplement — so that instead of 
anything replacing anything else, there will be a lot moie integration ol dilferent 
techniques— at least I hope that will be the way it goes. 
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Kenneth Nuckols: I don’t think it will rcphicc the classroom hut will (.)nly cnhanco 
it, Scholarship will pass us a lot more immediately than it used to. 

Allison Bartlett: I teel that most of those who oppose the integration ot the Lit 
list into the literary educatit)ii process actualh’ teel threatened by the electronic 
medium itself [the computer). I don’t see the Lit list taking the place of the class- 
room. I see it augmenting what occurs there, both tor the instructor and the stu- 
dent. 1 don’t know if it can replace the classroom any more than the electronic text 
can replace the printed boc)k, It’s a wondertul way to augment the classroom, a 
wonderful way to speed up research, discussion, and communication- — -but it s not 
going to replace them. 

Yet, given the advancements of computer and communications tech- 
nologies and the miraculous virtual realities that now seem to loom on the 
hori/on, and remembering a time when most held the first "talking” 
movies and television as "passing fancies,” one must not be afraid to grant 
the capacity of the Lit list to fulfill roles in the future that today seem 
slight. As lason Pierce puts it: 

Jason Pierce: Although the power ot the I. it list can be awe-inspiring, it is still lar 
from perfect. L-mail pt'stings may be able to traverse continents in minutes, but 
they will never be able to replace basic tace-to-lace conversations, But I m not say- 
ing that such u ill not be the case in the future, however. I he Internet is expanding 
so rapidly that I can easily om ision videophones and v ideo e-mail coming into 
evervday use long before I think about retiring. 

Perhaps, then, open-mindedness, when considering the future use oi 
the literary list and telecomputing in general, is the saie.st, most realistic, and 
awe-inspiring approach, as summed up in the comments of Marilyn )ody: 

Marilyn Jody: I'm convinced that we have to think in new ways about what com- 
puters are giung to mean in a world we can’t yet lully imagine. I think the\’ will be 
ttuds, as books haw been, that we can use to keep stories in our lives. I lumans have 
always had storytelling as a wa\ ol‘ seeking and o\ preserving what the community 
saw as truth. If the computer makes it possible to go on telling stories in newer and 
better uavs, that is what we will do with them, inev ilably. Books might be replaced, 
and computers tt'o. but not stories, W'ithout stories, our species won I survive, 
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Computer Resources 
for Teachers 



pport unities to learn more about computers are probably available 
somewhere near vou. lust ask. School districts and community colleges are 
bridging the technology gap for a great many learners of all ages. Colleges, 
universities, and even some public libraries otter courses tor beginners in 
this relatively new field of study. Professional organizations provide work- 
shops at local as well as national conterences. liven your local computer 
store can often provide training opportunities. And software tutorials are 
available for every level of learner. All you need is access to a computer and 
some basic instructions to get started. 

'lb become an active partner with other technology users, you can join 
a computer interest group within your own professional organizations, 
lor example, the National Ciouncil of Teachers of hnglish (NC. I h) com- 
puter interest group, the Assembly on Computers in Hnglish ( ACiH), pub- 
lishes its own newsletter, and NCi'ni has its own online discussion area, 
NC'HHNet, available through America Online ( AOL). Professional organi- 
zations like NCT'H and the Modern Language Association (MLA) .sponsor 
a number of computer technology sessions at their national and regional 
conferences, complete with hands-on workshops and a large exhibit of 
computer texts and software. 

Vou can also join in pioneering efforts through the National 1 earning 
Infrastructure Initiative, under the leadership of Bill (i raves (director of 
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the Institute for Academic Technology> Research Triangle, North Car- 
olina), the goal of which is to demonstrate that the cost of education can 
be contained and the quality of learning improved on a national scale 
through the use of information technology. (To join, send e-mail to: 
nlii@educom.edu. ) 

A good place to go for a sense of what is happening on a grand scale is 
the National Educational Computing Conference (NHC("),held yearly and 
sponsored by a coalition of major societies for computer education, such as 
EDUCOiVl, a nonprofit consortium of colleges, universities, and corporate 
affiliates; the Association for Educational Communication and Eechnology 
(AECT);and the International Society for Technology in Education (ISTE), 
another nonprofit organization and a source of materials for teachers. ISl'E' 
publishes a newsletter for members called UpdntCy as well as two journals, 
77/e C'oniputing 7h/e//e/*and Journal of Research on Computing in Education. 
At its 15th annual meeting in 1994, NECC featured more than eighty half- 
day and full-day workshops, in addition to three full days of conference ses- 
sions and more than 500 vendors exhibiting software, hardware, books, and 
services. (Copies of Proceedings from the NECC conferences can be ordered 
from IS'EE.) 

Cetting acquainted with some of the nufior organizations directly 
interested in technology and education is another way to pursue profes- 
sional development on your own. EDUCOM, a forum for the exchange of 
ideas on issues relating to computing in higher education, publishes 
EDUCOM Review. 4*he Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development ( ASCD) supports the Education and 'lechnology Resources 
Center and publishes (Mrricnlufn/Techfiology Quarterly. NC'RlRd'AL, the 
National (Center for Research to Improve Post:secondary 'leaching and 
Learning, at the University of Michigan, includes '‘Learning, 'leaching, and 
'lechnology'’ among its research programs. And Hank Street College of 
Eklucation in New York Caty, another leader in educating for the future, 
fvKLises on some of the key issues facing educators in implementing tech- 
nology in the schools, including equity of access and teacher training, as 
indicated by the program of its recent conference "'lechnology in Context: 
A Critical (x)nference on 'lechnology in liducation." 

The University of (!onnecticut and the journal lechnology and Leant' 
ing have created a unique staff development opportunity in seminars 
called "'lapping the Lower of Today's 'Technology." Local groups choose 
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their own meeting time and place and meet for five two-hour sessions over 
a five-month period. Group leaders are provided a guide> and all partici- 
pants rec(^ive learning materials. Those who complete the course receive a 
certificate that can be submitted for continuing education credit. (For 
information, contact Dan Kinnaman, Technology and Learning, Profes- 
sional Development Institute, 330 Progress Road, Dayton, Ohio 45449.) 

Another kind of opportunity for self-help is available from the Texas 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (Texas ASCD, 
Houston branch), which has created software that teachers can use to 
develop a personal curriculum tor the computer. 1 he project, called ABCT) 
(Alternative Blueprint for Curriculum Development), includes lesson 
plans, teacher’s guides, suggested resources, and activities, and has features 
that allow the user to edit and modify. 

Resources on Technology 
for the English Teacher 

Books 

A number ot subjcct-spccitic books arc available tor the bnglish teacher 
who is interested in technology. One of the most recent and useful is Litcr- 
(Wy nud Covipiitcrs: I he Ccitipliciitiom of reochiiiy mid Lconiitiy with Tech- 
nology (edited by Cynthia L. Selfe and Susan Hilligoss). Its “Fart !I” 
provides a comprehensive sense of how computer networks impact teach- 
ing, learning/ and communication among networked communities; its 
“Overview” includes five chapters on aspects of computer-networked 
communication; and its “Respon.se” to the whole is provided by William 
Wresch. Wresch is himself the editor of a significant book in the field, The 
T.nylifh Clnssrooni in the Conipnter Aye: 'Thirty Lesson Thins. NCH F. has also 
published a book f< r Fnglish educators entitled Writiny mid Thinkiny with 
Computers: A Tract lail and Troyressive Approach, by Rick Monroe. 

Guides to Networking 

'ibu (.lon’t have far to look tor a guitle to ever\’thing about computers, 
including networking. Books and journals devoted to the subject multiply. 
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it seems, almost daily. Selectivity can lead to any level or style of explana- 
tion, from primary to “techno-babble.” Some of the ones we currently have 
on our reference shelves include Daniel P. Dern’s The hitcnict Ciiiciefor New 
Users; Ed KroPs The Whole Internet UseTs Guide emd Catalogue; Harley 
Hahn and Rick Stout s The Internet Yellow Pages; Michael Fraase's The PC 
hiternct Tour Guide; and Jill H. Ellsworth s Education on the Internet. 

Magazines and Journals 

While general magazines about computers flood the newsstands, we have 
found PC Novice most accessible for a beginner. More useful still are the 
journals devoted specifically to education and technology. Titles like Elec- 
tronic Learning (also available online), The Cofnputing Teacher, lechnology 
and Lcartiing, and T.H.E. (Techtiological Horizons in Educatiofi) Journal are 
all excellent sources of up-to-date information. For help related specifi- 
cally to networks, we like Internet World. A recent issue (October 1995) is 
devoted entirely to “The Internet in Education.” 

Online Guides 

The resources available to teachers via the computer network arc so 
numerous that any effort at a complete listing would rival a large library’s 
reference section. And almost any printed list is out-of-date as it goes to 
press. The best place to go for a current guide to resources on the network 
is, of course, the network itself. You will find such guides as Scott Yanoffs 
Special Internet Connections/Internet Services List, and many others, some 
of which we list in our Bibliography. 

Electronic Journals and Newsletters 

While print journals, magazines, and newsletters are more familiar to us 
now than their electronic equivalents (“e-zines” or “cyber/ines”), the 
Cyberspace newsstand is already crowded with hundreds of choices. Many 
network information specialists predict that print publications will all 
need some electronic component if they are to compete in the publica- 
tions market of the future. 
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leachers can already consult such e-/.ine titles as Aciidcme This W tor 
access to information from The Chronicle of Higher Education (Gopher: Merit 
C'omputer Network — chronicle.merit.edu). Another online publication^ 
EDUPAGE, from EDUCOM> provides a summary of education-related news 
items on information technology (edupage@educom.edu). Project MUSE, at 
johns Hopkins University, one of the many new World Wide Web sites> is 
making scholarly journals like Modern Lan^ua^c Notes dnd English Literary 
History available on the Internet. Con figurations, a journal on technology and 
literature, is also available at this site (url:http;//muse.mse.jdu.edu). 

Also online are literary journals of fiction, poetry, or criticism, includ- 
ing titles like Core, Intertext, Powderkeg, Taproot Revie\Cs Electronic Edition, 
Unit Circle Magazitie, and We Magazine. H-/.ines devoted entirely to sci- 
ence fiction and fantasy are plentiful, of course, with such offerings as 
C '.yberspace Vafiguard, Dragonzine, or Quatita. 

What we have mentioned here is only a sampling of the kinds of 
resources that are a\ ailable to you. Your own adventures in (Cyberspace will 
take you to a constantly changing and almost limitless world of informa- 
tion and opportunity. 
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long with a bibliography oF the works cited in our text, we have 
included here three additional bibliographies of useful texts and resources: 
( 1 ) an annotated list of children’s literature for use in the elementary and 
secondary classroom; (2) a selection of professional resources on the 
teaching of reading and writing; and (3) a basic list ot guides and resources 
that relate to the use of computers in the classroom. Ot course, any such 
lists are quickly outdated, especially in the area of computer studies. We 
offer these as a place to begin. 
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. Surprising Myself. Photos. Andrea Fritz Pfleger. Ka tonally NY: Owen, 

1992. 
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C'larland, Sherry. Shadow of the Dragon. Snn Diego: Flarcourt, 1993. 
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HarperGollins, 1992. 
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— . One Day in the Prairie. Ulus. Bob Marstall, New York: Caowell, 1986. 
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, One Day in the Woods. Ulus. Ciary Allen. New York: CYowell, 1988. 

Animal and plant life in the Teatown Woods ot New York as seen through the 
eyes of a \ ounggirl. 

. Shark Beneath the Reef. New York: Harper> 1989. 

A young Mexican boy comes ot age as he becomes aware ot the politit.s and 
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t'ishing village. 



, Water Sky. New York: Harper, 1987. 
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whales in Hskimo culture. 

('lihhonsAiail, Whales. New York: I loliday 1 louse, 1991. 

An introduction t(^ main’ difterent kinds ot whales. 
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. rite Truth about Satita Claus, Now York: Oowolk I9^‘/5. 

( lihlin explains where our idea of Santa Cdaiis ocuncs freun. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Cioble, Paul. Hau Kola ~ Halo Friend, Photos. (]crry Perrin. Katonah, NY: Oweiu 
1994. 

Author Paul Ciohle writes about how his love of all things Indian, even as a 
child, led him to write and paint pictures about native peoples and their 
myths and legends. 

Cireenficld, Hloise, and l.essie tones Little. Childtinics: A Thrcc-Cjcncration Mem- 
oir, Ne\c York: Crowell, 1979. 

(’irecnheld and her mother team up io tell this touching memoir which spans 
three generations. 

Hendershot, ludith. hi Coal Country. Illus/riiomas IL Allen. New York: Knopf, 1987. 

A young girl talks about growing up in a coal-mining communiiy. 

1 lenkes, Kevin. Ouv//. New York: Clreenwillow, 1993. 

Owen and his mother find an ingenious way to allow him to bring his favorite 
blanket to school without embarrassment. 

I loberman, Mary Ann, ed. My Sony Is heautiful. Boston; Little, 1994. 

The book contains fourieen poems written in first person by different au- 
thors. Illustrated by different artists, each poem celebrates a unique culture 
and heritage. 

1 Itipkins, Lee Bennett. Hw Writiny Buy. Photos. Diane Rubinger. Katonali, NY: 
Owen, 1993. 

Author Lee Bennett Hopkins writes about lunv he began his career as a 
teacher, began writing articles for picture books, and eventualb’ shifted to 
writing novels, picture books, and poetr\’. 

I h'we, lames. Plaviny with Wonls, Photos. Michael ( !raine. K.itonah: N^': Owen, 
1994. 

Author 1 lowe writes about his daily routine as a writer, llie source of his pop 
ular "Pinky and Rex" series, and his love of words. 
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Hoyt-Cioldsmith, Diaiic. Ceicbrathi^ Kwmiziuh Photos. Lawrence Migclalc. New 
York: Holiday House. 1993. 

Pliotos and text depict how a family celebrates the African American holiday 
of Kwanzaa. 

Hyman. Irina Schart. Sell Ponmit, Irinti Scluirt Hyituui. Reading. MA: Addison- 
Wesley. 1981. 

Hyman writes about her life and her art. 

!ti MyOwfi Words. LnglewocKl Clifts, NJ: Messner, 1991— . 

A series of autobiographies by well-known children’s authors intended for chil- 
dren in grades 4-7. See “Children’s Books” bibliography for individual titles. 

|t)hnston. Tony. Wludc Sony^: A ( 'clchrntion oj (.ountinyi. Ulus, hd Young. New ^ork: 
Putnam, 1987. 

Whale songs are used to illustrate the numbers from one to ten in this count- 
ing book. 

Kipling. Rudyard. flow the Whnie dot Ills Ihnuit. New^ork: Bedrick. 1987. 

I he story of how a little fish modifies a whale’s throat so that it cannot eat all 
the little fish in the ocean. 

Kuskiii, Karla. I hoiiyhts, PietureSy tind Words. Photos. Nicholas Kuskin. Katonah. 
NY: Owen, 1995. 

Kuskin talks about her writing life in Brooklyn. New ^drk. and where she gets 
the ideas for hci* poems and stories. 



l.auber, Patricia, (ireot Wluiles, the detitle dinfits. Ulus. Pieter l olkens. New^ork: 
Holt, 1991. 

The author discusses various behaviors of different kinds of whales and why 
thev are threatened with extinction. 



Lawrence. lacob. I hedreut Mi^nitioti: A/i Amcriain Story. New York: I larper- 
(lollins, 1993. 

A beautiful book in which a series of paintings chronicles the iourney ol 
African Americans who left the rural South in hopes of a better life in the in- 
dustrial North. 
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l.c\vis> ). Patrick. One I)o^ Dny, Ulus. Marcy Dunn Ramsey. New York: Alhcncum, 
1993. 

With her new tViciKl’s help, jilly and her dog> Poetry, win the annual coon- 
dog race. 

l.ittle, lean, little by little: A Writer^s EiliiaitioiL Ontario: Viking, 1987. 

A moving biography in which Little discusses the difficulties she eiKountered 
growing up as a legally blind child and her ultimate triumph. 

l.ivingston, Myra Ci>hn. If You Ever Meet u Whale: Poet ns. Ulus. Leonard P.verett 
Lisher. New York: Holiday House, 1992. 

A collection of poems about whales, written by a \ ariety ol poets. 

Mahy, Margaret. My .Mysterious WorUI. Photos. David Alexandci'. Katonah, NY: 
Owen, 199.S. 

New Zealand born Mahy discusses how she goes about writing her picture 
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Martin. Rafe. A Storyteller's Story. PhiUos. )ill Krement/. Katonah, NY: Owen, 

1992. 

Martin describes his life in upstate New York for very young readers and 
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A \oung boy and his grandmother spend a day together at the beach. Avail- 
able in Lnglisli, Spanish, and lapanese. An electronic I'jook. 
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Md arlane, Shei yl. Waiting for the Whales. Ulus. Ron I ightburn. New^brk: 
Philomel, 1 993. 

A lonely old man who wails each year to see the orcas pass hopes u> inspire 
his young grandd.uighe.'r willi his love ot whales. 
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Meet the Author, Katonah» NV: Owen, i992- . 

Iwclvc autobioi^rapliies by well-known children's authors. Ihese hooks con- 
tain pliotographs, are written in very simple language, and are suitabL tor 
primarv-school -age children. See “(.hildren s Books hibliograpliy lor indi- 
vidual titles. 

Patent, l)ort)ihy Hinshaw. All .About Wholes. New York: Holiday House, 1987. 
v\n introduction to the whale and its habits. 

Our liurth, Washington, U.C^: National Cieographic, 1992. 

Pour Cl =-RCY\l -based, picture-book stories aoout earth science, with simple 
maps. 

Paulsen, (iary. 77/e (.ur San Diego: Harcourt, 1994. 

A teen abandoned by his parents finds and assembles a kit car and takes to the 
open road. 

. 77k' (..rossin^. New York: Chcliard, 1987. 

A raggeil Mexican ho\‘ tries desperately to cross tlie border safely into the 
laiited States. 

. Puneiu^iMrl. New York: Bradbury, 1983. 

Wearing a torn flight jacket, C.arl expresses himself by freciuently dancing on 
the ice rink. 

. Po^soti^: A Sovel. New York: Bradbury, 1985. 

A young l.skimo bov dri\es a dog sled 1,400 miles across Alaska to discowr 
the old way.s of his people. 

. iiiU t i< iuiil Me: A Sunnucr Remeuihereil. San Diego: 1 larcourt, 1993. 

Because liis parents can't care for him properly, a young boy is sent to live on 
his relatives' farm. There 1 k“ meets the indomitable 1 larris and unbarks on a 
summer of cra/y adventure . talk tall tale indeed! 

. iluuhei. New^brk: Bradhun, 1987. 

When the small plane he is riding in crashes, thirteen -yearokl Brian must 
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survive in tiie Clanadian wot)ds witii nothing hut a hatchet. Here he comes to 
terms not only with nature, but also with his parents' divorce. 

. The Xi^ht the White Deer Died New York: Delacorte, 1990. 

A teenage girl and an old Native American are brought together by the same 
haunting dream. 

. The Winter Rootti. New York: Orchard, 1989, 

Written in lyrical prose which won Paulsen a Newbery Honor Award, this is 
the story ofa young boy growing up on a iMinnesota farm, 

. Woodson^. Ulus. Ruth Wright Paulsen. New York: Rradbury, 1990, 

Paulsen's account of his rugged life in the Minnesota woods, including his 
running of the famed Iditarcxl across Alaska. 

Peck, Richard. Ano}iy}nou<}y Yours, hnglewood Cliffs, N|: Messner, 1991. 

Peck started out as a teacher and eventually became a writer. In this book, he 
shows how his life and writing are connected. 

Pinkney, Andrea Davis. ,SVre/( (Mndlcs for Kwanzan. Ulus. Brian Pinkney, New 
York: Dial, 1993. 

Describes the origin and practices of the seven-day African American cele- 
bration of Kwan/aa. 

Poe, Hdgar Allan. “ ’fhe 1-all of the I louse ol lMier."‘'77n’ Ihll of the House of 
L'sheD\wd Other Idles. New York: New American Library, 1960. 1 13-31. 

A young man marries his twin sister, which brings on a curse that leads to the 
ultimate destruction of his household. (!D-ROM version available. 

.‘' The Tell- Tale 1 leart." “77/(* Tell- Idle I leort'\nul Other Writings hy lulyor 

Minn Poe. New York: Bantam, 1982. 1-9. 

In this short story, the protagonist kills an old man, dismembers him, and 
buries him beneath his lloor planks — only to be tortured by what he believes 
to be the ticking of the victim's heart. Available as an elect txmic book. 

P(>Kk\o, Pati i».ia. l iietnlkiny. Photos. I awience Migdale. Katonah, N'V: v )weii, I 

1 he author writes about her Russian hei itageand the inspiration lor m. nyof 
her children's books. 
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Pomerantz, Charlotte. The Chalk /)o//. Ulus. Franc Lessac. New York: Harper- 
C^ollins, 1989. 

.A mother tells her daughter about a special doll and her childhood in 
Jamaica. 

IVelutsky. jack. New Kid on the Block. New York: ('ireenwillow, 1984. 

Highteen humorous poems selected from the larger volume of the same name 
in this electronic-book version. 

Ray, Deborah Kogan. My Daddy Uiis a Sridier: A World U'ur II Story. New York: 
Holiday House, 1990. 

While her father is away lighting in the Pacific during World War II, a young 
girl works for the war effort at home. 

Revnolds, P. Hilary and the Beast. Watertown, MA: Ibm Snyder, 1993. 

A voting girl learns that looks aren’t everything. An electronic book. 

Richter, Hans Peter. / UWs There. 'Frans. Hdite Kroll. New York: Holt, 1972. 

A Cerman boy tells of his experiences in the Hitler youth movement during 
the early years of the 'Fhird Reich. 

Rylant, C'ynthia. A/i Anycl for Solomon Singer. Ulus. Peter Catalanotto. New York: 
Orchard, 1992. 

Despite his lonely life in New York City, Solomon Singer keeps his dreams 
alive and finds companionship at the Westway C'ate. 

. Appalachia: I he Voices oj Sleeping Birds. Ulus, harry Moser. San Diego; 

Harcourt, 1991. 

In lyrical language, Rylant describes life in the Appalachian region. 

. Best Wishes. Photos. CiarloOntal. Katonah, NY; Owen, 1992. 

.\ very simple autobiography in which the author shows how her life and 
writing are connected. 

. But Til Be Back A^ain: An AIhutn. New York: Orchard, 1989. 

A frank autobiography for older children in which Rylant discusses her life 
and writing. 
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. C'Jiihlrcn ofChristffias: Stories for the Season. Ulus. S. I). Scliiiullor. New 

York: Orchard. 1987. 

Short stories with (Uiristmas themes. 

. livery Living Tiling: Stories. Ulus. Steven Schindler. New York: Bradbury, 

1985. 

I'welve short stories in which animals change people's lives for t!ie better. 

. .\ h'inc White Dust. New York: Bradbury, 1986. 

I hi rteen- year-old Peter, stimulated b\' the arrival ot a traveling preacher, tries 
to a’ct)iicile his religious beliefs with those of his family and friends. 

. / Was Yoitiiy in the Mountains. New York: Dutton, 1982. 

In haunt ingly beautiful, repetitive language, Rylant describes her life with her 
grandparents in a coal-mining town. 

Sa\\ Allen. (.'trandfatheYs louritey. Boston: Houghton, I99.V 

A lapanese American man describes his grandfather’s coming to America 
long agt) and his grandfather’s love of this country, while at the same time 
hanging tor his liomeland. W'innerof the 1993 Caldecott Modal. 

Schlichting, Mark. Harry ami the Hniinteii House. Los Angeles: Random House 
/Brt)derbiind, 1994. 

W'hen one t)f them hits a ball through the window of a house they believe to 
be haunted, the friends work up their courage to go in and get it. Awiilable in 
L.nglish aiul Spanish. An electronic book. 

, retel. I he lortoise timl the Hare. Los Angeles: Random I louse/Broder- 

bund, 1993. 

A slow hare, by his persistence, beats a boastiul rabbit in a race. Available in 
Idiglish and Spanish. An electronic book. 

Sniucker. .\nna l!gan. No N/or \Syhts. Ulus. Steve lohiison. NeuA’ork: Knopf, 1989. 
A yt>unggirl describes her childhood in a steel-mill town in the 1930s where 
the reil fires Irtim the mill blt>cked out the stars. 
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Soto, Gary. (Mnto hifniluir. Ulus. Annika Nelson. San Diego: Harcourt. 1995. 

A collection of poems about familiar moments in the lives of Mexican 
Americans. 

. Too Many iatnalcs. Ulus. I'd Martinez, New York: Putnam, 1993. 

bearing she has lost her mother’s wedding ring in the tamale mixture, Maria 
and her cousins consume many tamales in hopes ol finding it, 

Sperrv, Armstrong, ( 'all It Coinay^c. New York: Macmillan. 1940. 

A vtiung hov overcomes his tear ol the sea and proves to himself and his tribe 
that he is courageous, 

Stevenstin, lames. Don't Von Know l'hcrc < a UWr ()/;, New York: Cireenwillow. 

1992. 

Stevensem writes about his various childlnuul activities during World War II: 
collecting newspapers and scrap metal, planting a \'iciory (iarden. etc. He 
makes it clear that those at home faced deprivations, too, 

. htly. New York: (ireenwillow, 1990. 

Stevenson recalls the summers he and his brother spent at the shore with 
their grandparents 

. ihc Tattaconk Brook. New York: Ciree iwillow. 1993. 

Sidnev the Prog writes dt.*wn in his notebook the sounds he hears at the brook 
and is ioined by Sherry the Snail. Wonderful when introducing wriUng note- 
books. 

lavlor, I heodore, I hc llo<i(iyi\ New^ork: Delacorte. 198/. 

A young bov grapples with whether a killer whale should be captured and 
sold to an amusement park to prm ide his family with much needed moiiey, 
or whether it shouUI be allowed to remain tree. 

Twain. Mark, /uvnus \\(u7(/. Parsippanv, NI: bureau Development. 1993. 

ihe complete works of Mark Twain on GD lUWl. enhanced with pictures 
and animation. 
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Ucliida, Yoshiko, The Invisible Thread: An Autobiography. Englewood C]liffs> N[: 
Messner, 1991. 

Uchida, A la pan esc American, describes growing up in Berkeley, (California, 
and her family’s experiences in an internment camp during WWIl. 

Vogel, llse-Margai et. Ihui Tinics, Good Triends: A Personal Memoir. San Diego: 
Harcourt, 1992. 

N'ogel describes how she and some of her friends survived Nazi domination in 
Berlin from 1943 to 1943. 

Weller, Frances Ward. / Wonder If Til Sec a Wnale. Ulus. Ted Lewin. New York: 
Philomel, 1991. 

A youngster observes a humpback whale from a whale-waiching boat. In- 
cludes fiictual information on whales spotted off the Northeast coast. 

White, E. B. The Trumpet of the Swan. Ulus. Edward Frascino. New Yoik: Harper, 
1970. 

Ih'Mi though he is a mute swan, Lewis learns to play the trumpet and write 
and successfully wins the swan of his dreams. 

Wiesel, Elie. Ni^ht. 1‘rans. Stella Rodway. New York: Hill and Wang, I960. 

The author’s account of the horrors he suffered in a Nazi concentration 
camp. 

/\ World ofAniftuds. Washington, D.C.: National ( icographic, 1992. 

I-ive (CD-ROM-based, picture-book stories about “Butterflies,” “Dinosaurs,” 
“Farm Animals,” “Spiders,” and “Whales.” fhe books discuss physical charac- 
teristics, habitats, food, reproduction, and lifecycles. 

A Worhl of Plants. Washington, D.CC.: National Cieographie, 1993. 

Four (CD- ROM -based picture books about plants: “ fhe Parts of a Plant”; 
“What is a Seed?”; “A ‘Free ‘Phrough the Seasons”; and “Plants Are Important.” 

^’ep. 1 aurence. The lost Gtirileit. Inglewood (Cliffs, N[: Messner, 1991. 

I he author describes his life as a ( Chinese American growing up in San Fran- 
cisco, (California, and how he celebrates his ethnic heritage in his writing. 
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Computer Conversations demonstrates how the elec- 
tronic mail and discussion capabilities of computer networks encour- 
age students to discuss literature with each other, with their peers in 
other classrooms around the country, and with the authors of the 
books they are studying.The book describes a successful telecommu- 
nications project called BOOKREAD and explains how teachers can 
develop similar projects, both as facilitators of literature discussion in 
the classroom and as competent users of the technology that will 
transform the reading experience in the twenty-first century. Among 
the appendixes are extended "book chats" between students and 
authors Sue Ellen Bridgets, Jean Craighead George, and Gary Paulsen, 
all of whom participated in the BOOKREAD project. Using teacher- 
designed projects from the elementary through college levels and 
sample conversations from actual online discussions, Marilyn Jody and 
Marianne Saccardi illustrate how to select appropriate literature for the 
classroom, engage authors in school projects, and pair students and 
authors in meaningful dialogue about books. In these projects, book 
discussions exemplify a natural use of whole language and extend 
reading, critical thinking, and writing skills, with technology as the 
medium. The authors also demonstrate how electronic communica- 
tion can foster a natural collaboration between teachers and teacher- 
educators, schools and colleges, children and adults, and authors and 
readers at every educational level. Accessible even to those new 
computer networks, the book includes an extensive bibliography of 
literature for the classroom as well as professional resources in the 
language arts and in the use of computers in teaching English. 
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